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MAKERS OF THE FLAG 


By the HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE 


HIS morning, as I passed into the Land Office, The Flag dropped me a most cordial 
salutation, and from its rippling folds I heard it say: “Good morning, Mr. Flag 
Maker.” 

“T beg vour pardon, Old Glory”, I said, “‘aren’t you mistaken? I am not the President 
of the United States, nor a member of Congress, nor even a general in the army. I am 
only a government clerk.” 

“T greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker’, replied the gay voice, “I know you well. You 
are the man who worked in the swelter of yesterday straightening out the tangle of that 
farmer’s homestead in Idaho, or perhaps you found the mistake in that Indian contract 
in Oklahoma, or helped to clear that patent for the hopeful inventor in New York, or 
pushed the opening of that new ditch in Colorado, or made that mine in Illinois more safe, 
or brought relief to the old soldier in Wyoming. No matter; whichever one of these 
beneficent individuals you may happen to be, I give you greeting, Mr. Flag Maker.” 

I was about to pass on, when The Flag stopped me with these words: 

Yesterday the President spoke a word that made happier the future of ten million 
peons in Mexico; but that act looms no larger on the flag than the struggle which the boy 
in Georgia is making to win the Corn Club prize this summer. 

“Yesterday the Congress spoke a word which will open the door of Alaska; but a 
mother in Michigan worked from sunrise until far into the night to give her boy an edu- 
cation. She, too, is making the flag. 

“Yesterday we made a new law to prevent financial panics, and yesterday, maybe, 
a school-teacher in Ohio taught his first letters to a boy who will one day write a song 
that will give cheer to the millions of our race. We are all making the flag.” 

“But”, I said impatiently, “these people were only working.” 

Then came a great shout from The Flag: 

“The work that we do is the making of the flag. 

“Tam not the flag; not at all. I am but its shadow. 

“T am whatever you make me, nothing more. 

“T am, your belief in yourself, your dream of what a People may become. 

“T live a changing life, a life of moods and passions, of heartbreaks and tired muscles. 

“Sometimes I am strong with pride, when men do an honest work, fitting the rails 
together truly. 

“Sometimes I droop, for then purpose has gone from me, and cynically I play 
the coward. 

“Sometimes I am loud, garish and full of that ego that blasts judgment. 

“But always I am all that you hope to be, and have the courage to try for. 

“T am song and fear, struggle and panic, and ennobling hope. 

“T am the day’s work of the weakest man, and the largest dream of the most daring. 

“IT am the Constitution and the courts, statutes and the statute makers, soldier and 
dreadnought, drayman and street sweep, cook, counselor, and clerk. 

“IT am the battle of yesterday, and the mistake of tomorrow. 

“IT am the mystery of the men who do without knowing why. 

“T am the clutch of an idea, and the reasoned purpose of resolution. 

“T am no more than what you believe me to be and I am all that you believe I can be. 

“Tam what you make me, nothing more. 

“TI swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of color, a symbol of yourself, the pic- 
tured suggestion of that big thing which makes this Nation. My stars and my stripes 
are your dream and your labors. They are bright with cheer, brilliant with courage, firm 
with faith, because you have made them so out of your hearts. For you are the makers 
of the flag and it is well that you glory in the making.” 


_— 





*Delivered on Flag Day, 1914, before the employees of the Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., by Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 
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Roosevelt’s Position 


ERHAPS it is a weakness of ours, an inability 

to understand party government adequately, 
but we have never been able to admire an oppo- 
sition leader for making the work of a President 
difficult along lines which would have been praised 
by the leader if followed by his own party. George 
Washington’s repeated and sometimes querulous 
complaints about the smallnesses into which par- 
tisanship often leads, have always found a sym- 
pathetic echo in our humble breast. Colonel 
Roosevelt, it must be conceded, since his return 
from Spain, has found himself in no easy place. 
In his own party was a split on principle, which 
he met by taking sides emphatically with Mr. 
Perkins, thus giving some distress to those Pro- 
gressives who understood Armageddon in a sense 
difficult to harmonize with the views of Mr. Per- 
kins on unions and on monopoly. 

Now as to Mr. Roosevelt’s treatment of the 
national administration, there seem to us differ- 
ent principles applicable, according to the part 
of the program which is attacked. It would all 
sum up about as follows: 

1. The Colonel’s resentment over language in 
the proposed Colombian treaty was natural. 
Whatever the motive, the administration gave 
him a slap and he inevitably hit back. 

2. His attack on the Mexican policy is com- 
prehensible, although scarcely in language and 
tone what we would choose to have applied to the 
foreign affairs of the President of all the people. 
In Mexican policy we agree with the President, 
but recognize that the subject is one on which 
wise men may differ. Whether such difference 
should lead an ex-President to indulge in such 
contemptuous hostility as Colonel Roosevelt has 
shown, may be decided by those who have more 
respect for party exigency than HarpPeEr’s 


| WEEKLY has. 


3. Of course domestic policy is what, in our 
hearts, we are at present all concerned about. 
When Colonel Roosevelt discovered the now 
famous River of Doubt, he did not issue an edict 
against any future explorer’s sailing up it—even 
sailing further than he. Without the Colonel’s 


| splendid pioneer work in stirring up the country 


and battling for popular government instead of 


| government by the interests, Mr. Wilson might 


never have been governor or President. In forcing 
profound legislation on the tariff, the currency, and 
probably on the trusts, in a few short months, the 
President has with great courage and wisdom car- 
ried out those popular wishes to which the Colonel 
did so much to give hope and confidence. 





| 
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Colonel, in our opinion, should not upbraid him for 
this, but thank him. If Lincoln had lived, and if, 
after his presidency, some Democrat had carried 
further some of his own work (as, for example, 
the kind of enlightened reconstruction Lincoln 
favored) it is not easy to believe that the great 
Republican leader would have belittled and em- 
barrassed that work. Rather would he have ap- 
plauded and helped. Let the Colonel be severe 
about foreign affairs if he must. In that he is 
sincere, however one may interpret the patriot- 
ism which makes a favorable outcome in Mexico 
more difficult. In domestic matters, however, 
let him not tell the country to distrust the three 
big policies of the administration, unless he is at 
the same time willing to promise repeal of those 
policies if he is ever President again. Let him 
rather help the business revival, which is so ready 
to begin, by assuring the country that these | 
changes were needed, and should be looked upon | 
as the end of disturbances and the beginning of 
a long era of business repose and prosperity. 


The Colonel’s Feelings 


The time is not distant when Latin America will have a | 
hundred million-of people inspired by new conditions of | 
national and commercial life. Those now living feel that 
the Panama incident is the only real injustice committed 
by the United States against the Latin-American people. 
The treaty will correct that feeling and greatly change 
the sentiment that is now running heavily against us in 
all South America. 

Even those friends of Roosevelt who believe 
that he did the thing that was necessary for the 
accomplishment of a great benefit cannot but 
think that we would lose much by making Latin 
America feel that she has a grudge against us. 
We are admittedly big if not always great. Co- 
lombia is big only in its spirited sensitiveness. 
Someone’s feeling will be hurt, whether the ex- 
pression of friendly regret is left in the treaty or 
taken out. The Senate has to decide whether it 
is more important to save the feelings of a proud 
little republic striving to take an honorable place 
among nations or those of a man who is a beloved 
leader at home and a great international figure, 
but who lacks the generosity to wish this strug- 
gling neighbor well if there is the slightest pos- 
sibility of those wishes reflecting a criticism on 
his former work. 


Whitman and Barnes 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT is mistaken in 
thinking that Boss Barnes particularly 
wishes to have District Attorney Whitman as 
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the next governor of New York. Barnes is 
headed in the wrong direction but he is far-seeing. 
If he favors Whitman in September, it will be 
because he can find no one who better answers 
his purpose. It will be in default of what he 
most desires. Barnes would like a younger 
Root. 
with distinction and with conservative tendencies, 
fitted to become a national figure and to lead the 
Republicans in the campaign of 1916. He is 
well enough satisfied with Mr. Whitman’s atti- 
tude toward the machine, because Mr. Whitman 
neither fights it nor obeys it. He is not a pro- 
gressive but he is a million miles from the rubber 
stamp that the Colonel called him. Barnes has 
not controlled Whitman as district attorney and 
he could not control him as governor. On the 
other hand, Whitman would never set out to make 
trouble as Hughes did. Barnes fears that Whit- 
man, with no striking policies of his own, might 


He would like a man of eminent ability, | 


| neighboring state. 


Villa and Carranza 
. es adherents of Carranza explain the fric- 


tion between the two men as due to differ- 
ent conceptions of the way the Revolution should 
be conducted. Carranza is looking into the 
future with an eye to the final pacification of 
Mexico. It was his idea that as far as possible 
each Mexican state should become a revolution- 
ary center from within, without having the sensi- 
bilities of its people excited by invasion from a 
Natera was therefore com- 
missioned to take Zacatecas City because he is 
from Zacatecas State. Villa feels that the success 


_ of the Revolution depends upon the speedy cap- 


ture of the capital itself. He found his military 
plans hampered by politicians in Juarez put there 
by the civil power, and so, as military governor 


| of Chihuahua, he had them put out of office and 


give the impression of vacillation or aimlessness. | 
nation and the failure of Natera to take Zaca- 


To explain Barnes as he actually is and thinks, 
however, may be bad opposition politics. The 


honest voter, whose voice is the voice of God, | 
| selves the strength of the men who must finally 


grasps your meaning better if you merely asseve- 


rate that Whitman is a rubber stamp for Barnes. | 
| unfit, there are others. When the French Revo- 
| lution was finished, there was a certain artillery 


Journalism 


NLESS the Bull Moose organs get together 
and agree upon a common plan of attacking 

the President, they will find themselves exposed 
to each other’s fire. The esteemed Outlook, for 
example, deposeth and saith: “‘ This Democratic 
Administration does not believe in a strong gov- 
ernment. It is afraid of a strong government. 
It fears that the strong government will be a 
despotic government. It seeks refuge from that 
peril in weakness.”’ But here cometh another 


weekly and declareth: ‘‘ President Wilson insists | 
upon dominating what is done, himself initiates | 
all the important legislation and performs the 

work of shaping the bills, work which in other | 


administrations is left to the proper committees 
of the Senate and House.”’ In the arithmetic of 
politics, when two opposing critics cancel each 
other, the result in effectiveness is zero. 


Encroachment 


TANDPAT organs everywhere attack the 

President for usurping the powers of the 
legislative department, while at the same time 
some of the more completely Bull-Moosed pub- 
lications say he is not Hamiltonian enough. 
Won’t a few of the newspapers begin to bark 
| about legislative encroachment on the executive? 
The constitution gives the Senate power to 
confirm appointments. The Senate uses it to 
| try to bully the President into putting crooks 
| in office. It isn’t satisfied to object to the Presi- 
| dent’s choices. It insists on the positive choices 
| of its own members. The House also encroaches 
_ on the freedom of appointment. The Constitu- 
| tion ought to be amended. The clause would 
| be harmless if taken as it was intended to be 
| interpreted, but it is used as excuse for one of the 
| dirtiest forms of usurpation. Approved by the 


| Senate has come to mean recommended by the | 


| Senate. Why not put the administrative de- 
partment on its own responsibility? 


hisown menin. Inter arma silent leges. Carranza 
was wise enough to refuse to accept Villa’s resig- 


tecas made Villa’s presence at the front impera- 
tive. The people of Mexico are testing for them- 


take control of its affairs. If Carranza proves 


officer who took charge of the affairs of the coun- 
try. History may repeat itself in the elevation of 
Felipe Angeles to the Presidency. Meantime, 
there is no doubt that Villa has become a popular 
hero in America. He has proved himself a great 
soldier, a marvelous strategist, a military genius 
of the first rank. The correspondents in Mexico 
contradict the editorial opinions of their journals 
about him. Those who consider the breach be- 
tween Villa and Carranza as proof of the fore- 
doomed failure of the Revolution are invited to 
reread the history of the American Revolution 
and the troubles Washington had with those 
who were jealous of his success. 


The Claflin Failure 


HE Claflin business was Morgan-led and 

Morgan-fed. In its causes and in its results 
it is a striking instance of the Curse of Bigness. 
Read “Other People’s Money.” (Advt.) 


How to Be Fair 


HESTER H. ROWELL, of Fresno, Califor- 
nia, who is running against Francis J. Heney 

for the Progressive nomination for United States 
senator, has written us a letter gently remon- 
strating, asking that we shall not take part in 
the campaign for Heney until after the prima- 
ries. He says it is unfair for us to be partisan 
until we know the will of the people. He makes 
the point that the choice for nominee is between 
men and not between sets of principles—a noble 
sounding argument. But whoever is nominated 
on the Progressive ticket is pretty sure of election. 
We are supporting Mr. Heney because we con- 
sider him the best candidate for the job in Califor- 
nia. We shall support him at the time when it 
will do him most good. As for Mr. Rowell, no 
doubt he is a kind man and good to his family, 
but as far as we know his chief title to prominence 


| is the way he rubs his nose when he talks. 
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Matty’s Advice 
DDIE COLLINS, in the July American 


Magazine, adds his expert opinion to the 
general impression that Christopher Mathew- 
son’s greatness today is mainly in thought and 
in control. Talking to some worshipping school 
boys recently, Mathewson said he did not know 


| 


what part control played in other walks of life, | 


but that it was the most important factor to 
work for in pitching. Not so prudent as Matty, 
we may go further and put self-control—the con- 
trol of one’s habits, one’s resources, one’s body— 
at the top of practical human virtues, as much 
almost in any other business or profession as in 
the national pastime. 


Cheer Up, Western Athletics! 
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| ably the moral of these stories is clear, and we 


need not think up one of those banal generaliza- 
tions which are usually needed to pull an editorial 
together at the end. 


Buoyancy 


OMETIMES after an excursion to the settled 
races, it seems that our United States are 
immature. One wearies of the energy, the 


_ change, the restlessness; finds flatness, as the 


endless acres of prairie are bleak to the stranger- 
eye. But the answer is there. On our soil, 


_no man’s place is found for him. He finds his 


ROM Seattle, Mr. Farnsworth Wright sends | 
us a letter bewailing the fact that Mr. Her- | 
bert Reed referred to the University of Washing- | 


ton as Washington University. 


Using this slip | 


as a spring-board, Mr. Wright then leaps to the | 
tragic plaint, ‘““We are considered by the effete | 


Easterners, barbarians who dare not paint their 


houses for fear the mountain lions will lick the | 


paint off and die in the front yard”. Is it not 


time for the West to be a little less sensitive? | 


Mr. Reed more than any other man writing about | 


sports has given the Middle Westerners and the | 


Far Westerners their due. 
given them a little more than was strictly coming 
to them on their performances. When he crit- 
icizes Harvard, Yale, or Princeton, he does not 


Possibly he has | 


receive letters in which some minute slip in lan- | 


guage is used as an excuse for a heartbroken wail, 
really caused by the inability to endure any crit- 
icism whatever. 


With a Grain of Salt 


N his amusing little book called “Wild and 

and Tame Advertising’, Mr. Maurice Switzer 
points out that many believe Daniel Webster 
wrote the dictionary, Henry Clay is a cigar 
maker, Dickens is a swear word, and Sir Walter 
Scott invented cod liver oil. From our own 
experience, we can add seriously to this list that 


a really highly educated acquaintance thought | 


Joseph Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


The Great Manner 


OME: men talk about how busy they are, 

or what high prices they get. The opposite 
pose (meaning attitude) is more effective. A 
famous English playwright, at the height of his 
fame, was talking to a young and little known 
visitor. The visitor offered to go out in the 
country to the playwright’s house. “Oh, no”, 
said the famous man, “I will come to London 
whenever you say. I have very tittle to do”. 
One of the most popular of American writers had 
sold an article to a periodical, which afterwards 


| the tow-path and asked for a meal. 


own place. The step of the walker down the 
village street is springy from hope. He knows 
that there is a chance. If he fails at his calling, 
he can change his job. There is land enough 
for a new start. He can fail and fail again, and 
yet retrieve himself. The limits are not yet 
hardened to a caste, the mould is not set to a rut. 
Everything is in process of becoming. Nothing 
is finished. Imperfection is on the road to 
growth. There is less of the dreary acceptance 
of failure, absence of self-respect, refusal to bluff 
it out with jaunty demeanor. 


Motor Trucks and Horses 


BIG city, with modern paving, would pro- 

duce almost no dust except for the noble 
steeds which still infest its streets. The horse fur- 
nishes the dirt and consequently the dust. Also 
he furnishes most of the flies, with the annoyance 
and disease they bring. Before long there will 
be horses only in the country, and few there. 
Maybe, under the doctrine of cy prés, drinking 
fountains for horses can be converted into gaso- 
lene stations. That remark, however, is really 
too flippant for a change that, however desirable, 
brings a touch of sadness also. 


The Pathos of Distance 
HA hours are those out-of-doors, when, 


after long miles of walking, one comes tired 
and hungry to a farmhouse of pleasant shade 
where they care hospitably for wanderers. 
Once a pink-and-white house nestled just under 
the grass-grown bank of a canal. The long 
kitchen, low-lying cleanly outhouses, hives of 
bees at the edge of an apple-orchard, the kindly 
shade—all gave their welcome, as we turned from 
It was 
Sunday, and they spread such a midday dinner 
as met the inner need. A couple of hours, so 
spent, light the memory more genially than ex- 
citements of the city. They lie a little closer 
to what you find at last your heart really wants, 
than most of the anxious quests of the earlier 
years. That sort of experience was always 
there waiting to be had, but, like quiet songs and 
tried friends, it needed the test of time itself. 





_ Other matters look gayer and more desirable, 


asked him to do the illustrations himself, and in- | 


quired how much he would wish to have added 
to the price. “Oh, I leave it to you’, he said. 
“Some years ago, I wrote and illustrated a little 
piece for . . . and they gave me $15.” Prob- 





| we are after. 


more tuned to the wildness and fever of youth, 
but the long years make answer that nothing 
which is violent endures, and that still pleasures 
run deep. When we speed up the means of 
getting somewhere, we do not reach the thing 
There is no shorter route to the 
very home of peace than a quiet country road. 
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Matawan Creek, 


We have a crooked creek, that has a crooked 
name, and grabsa crooked million while in a 
crooked game; to make a crooked water 
power run up a crooked hill, it crooks your 
Uncle Samuel through a crooked river bill. 


HE name of the crooked creek 

is Oklawaha; the crooked mil- 

lion grabbéd by the crooked 

creek is unearned increase in land 
value; the crooked game is played in 
the interest of one J. D. Young, who 
is to benefit from the crooked water 
power running up the crooked hill in 
Florida; and the crooked river bill 
through which Uncle Samuel is 
crooked is the River and Harbor Ap- 
propriation Bill—that ancient, and 
almost respectable shell game which 


Axes to Grind 


By GILSON GARDNER 


~ s 


€ 


New Jersey 


trated under the head of river and 
harbor improvement. 

Glance at another case, taken at 
random from the bill. Jt is proposed 
to appropriate $72,000 for the im- 
provement of Matawan Creek, N. J. 
According to the engineer’s reports 
there has already been expended on 
this creek the sum of $65,000. Here 
is the report on the amount of traffic 
on Matawan Creek: “There is one 
public dock, owned by the munici- 
pality, located about 700 feet east of 
the New York & Long Branch Rail- 
road Co. This dock is open to all on 
equal terms, but it is in bad repair 
and practically inaccessible, owing to 








is annually perpetrated on the Ameri- Brig. Gen. William H. Bixby, retired, who the shallowness of the water, and is 


can people by a not too honest 
Congress. 

James A. Frear, Representative in 
the National House of Representa- 
tives from the Tenth District of Wis- 
consin, stood upon his feet in the 
House and recited the above 
adaptation of Mother Goose to his colleagues. 
He was referring to the Oklawaha project, on the Okla- 
waha River, Florida, which little river asks for the little 
sum of $733,000, in addition to the $47,516 already spent 
upon it. The Oklawaha River is a crooked stream 94 
miles long, emptying into the St. Johns. On page 20 of 
the report on this project it is stated that there is no regu- 
lar boat line on the Oklawaha. The improvement pro- 
posed is almost entirely for a stretch of the river com- 
prising some 30 to 40 miles. At this rate, it will cost 
approximately $20,000 a mile for the improved portion. 

Who gets the benefit of this expenditure? 

““No man, in his right senses”, said Representative 
Frear, “will contend that the Oklawaha $750,000- 
project will help a taxpayer in Florida. Nor will it save 
a single penny to a consumer from Maine to Texas or 
Chicago to San Francisco. Who is to benefit from this 
piece of arrant nonsense? J.D. Young’s 4,000 acre tract 
may be improved $200 to $300 per acre, an increase in 
value of $1,000,000. J. D. Young’s new water power 
the government is about to construct may be worth sev- 
eral hundred thousand more. But that all goes to J. D. 
Young—or does it not? Who else along this ‘improve- 
ment’ is to be cared for on this crooked-creek project, 
and why?” 

The Oklawaha project is one insignificant item in this 

vast collection of fraud which year after year is perpe- 
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was Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, from practically unused.” The freight traf- 

June 10, 1910 to August 11, 1913, in ex- ; 

clusive charge of the construction work on 

river and harbor improvements. General 

Bixby recommended and approved practi- 

cally all of the items appearing in the cur- 
rent River and Harbor bill 


fic, according to the report, is received 
from three small factories, and a pro- 
posed two-mile extension is for the 
benefit of these factories. The creek 
is located in the District of Repre- 
sentative Thomas J. Scully of New 
Jersey. Mr. Scully is a member of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of the House. 

Another. New Jersey project is Shoal Harbor and 
Compton Creek, N. J., which gets a slice from the treas- 
ury melon amounting to $56,800, in addition to the 
$48,491.27 already expended upon it. On page 7 of the 
House committee’s report on this project, it is stated: 
“There are no docks located on this waterway owned by 
the public at which terminal facilities are extended to all 
on equal terms, but a private dock belonging to J. H. 
Smith & Co., manufacturers of fertilizer and fish oil, is 
on Compton Creek, but its facilities are not open to the 
public.” Mr. W. T. Rossell, the engineer in charge, in a 
letter, says of this project: “The Fertilizer Chemical Co. 
has been incorporated under the laws of New Jersey. 
Five hundred acres of land has been contracted for, 
which has 2,500 feet front on the Sandy Hook or Raritan 
Bay, with about the same frontage on Shoal Harbor or 
Compton Creek. The riparian rights have been awarded. 
Three hundred feet of dock has been built on the creek, 
and 300 feet more is to be added at once; some buildings 
have been erected; a power plant has been installed; 
all with the purpose in view of manufacturing fertilizers 
and cement.”’ All that is needed is Uncle Sam to furnish 
navigation for the “300 feet of dock on the creek.” 
A hundred thousand dollars of Uncle Sam’s money for 
the Fertilizer Company! 
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The Mispillion River, Delaware, is in this year’s bill 
for $35,200. The engineers recommended that $70,400 
be allowed, but the House committee heroically held 
down the amount, because so many other hungry pro- 
jects had to be considered. Seventy-eight thousand dol- 
lars has already been spent by the government on this 
“river.” It is proposed to dig five cut-offs of 9,000 
feet in length—almost two miles—to “ shorten the dis- 
tance from the mouth to the head of navigation about 
12,700 feet.”” The estimated total cost will be $70,400, 
with an annual maintenance charge of $5,000. This 
scheme will cost about $6,000 a mile. On page 5 of the 
report appears the following: “There are no public 
wharves on the Mispillion.” 

Or glance at a little scrap of Virginia’s slice of the pork. 
The bill carries $16,434 for Tangier Channel, Va. Tan- 
gier Island, which is somewhere out in Chesapeake Bay, 
has a general elevation, according to the engineers, of 
about two feet above high tide. The district engineer was 
willing to go half way. “If’’, says his report, “‘an anchor- 
age be found necessary, local interests should either pro- 
vide it, or contribute to its construction.” But the Chief 
of Engineers saw no reason why the “local interests” 
should be burdened in the matter, but recommended 
that Uncle Sam bear the total cost. The $16,434 stayed 
in the bill. 

An important state in the Solid South is North Caro- 
lina. Senator Simmons of that state is chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, which handles the pork 
barrel in the Senate. The Hon. John H. Small of North 
Carolina is a member of the House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, where these bills originate. Twenty-five 
North Carolina projects were included in the current bill, 
‘among which’’, said Representative Frear, in his speech 
on March 26, “the Scuppernong grape contends with the 
toothsome oyster of Virginia for popular favor at the cash 
drawer of the Treasury.”” The Scuppernong River, N. C., 
isafairsample. For this stream the bill carries $338,000, 
and the engineer reports: “The banks are low and 
swampy, averaging about 14 feet above the water sur- 
face, and in most cases defined only by living growths of 





Senator F. M. Simmons of North Carolina, chairman of the 

Senate Committee on Commerce, in charge of the *‘ pork barrel” 

river and harbor bill in the Senate. His committee added more 

than ten millions to the bill as it passed the House, raising the 

total proposed expenditure in the current bill to $53,641,600. The 

State of North Carolina receives appropriations for twenty five 
separate river projects in the current bill 


trees and water brush. A considerable amount of snag- 
ging will be required, and at the proposed cut-offs heavy 
clearing must be done. The necessary snagging has been 
included in the estimates.” The “snagging” was good, 
and all twenty-five of the North Carolina projects re- 
mained in the bill. 

But the classic example of “improving rivers” is the 
raging Northeast River, which is likewise in North Caro- 
lina. A dwarf steamboat makes about two trips a week 
upon its foaming bosom. Northeast River gets $38,375. 
Up to June 30, 1913, there had already been expended 


on it $33,748.86. After expending this sum, according 
to the government report, a depth of six inches at Halls- 
ville had been attained, and fifteen miles further up the 
river, at the end of the project and the head of navi- 
gation, the government has secured a depth of one inch 
in the channel, so that boats drawing as much as one 
inch of water may safely navigate this river. 

But there are big as well as little snaggings in the bill, 
as witness the item directing the purchase of the Chesa- 
peake & Delaware Canal at a cost of $1,300,000. The 





Representative James A. Frear of Wisconsin, whose remarkable series 
of speeches in the House exposing the “‘ pork barrel” river and har- 
bor bill, may result in preventing the final passage of that measure 


committee’s report says this purchase is part of the “in- 
tracoastal-waterway system from Boston to Key West.” 

Representative J. Hampton Moore of Pennsylvania, in 
answer to questions on the floor of the House, stated that 
the stock of the concern is practically worthless. Chair- 
man Stephen M. Sparkman (Fla.) of the House commit- 
tee, in his speech on March 17, admitted that the bonds 
of the company are worth probably 50 cents on the dol- 
lar. And the money used to build this canal in the first 
instance was donated to the company by the United 
States, and by the states of Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Delaware. 

The general figures for river and harbor appropriations 
from 1875 to 1914 show that these appropriations have 
leaped forward at the rate of 500 per cent. From 1875 
to 1894 (twenty years) the appropriations amounted 
to $187,099,000; from 1894 to 1904 (ten years) to 
$184,325,000; and from 1911 to 1914 (four years) they 
amounted to $184,345,000. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the past four-year period amounts to almost as 
much as the twenty-year period—1875 to 1894; likewise, 
that in the past four years there has been appropriated 
out of the Treasury almost exactly as much as for the 
ten-year period 1894 to 1904, an increase of approxi- 
mately 500 per cent. 

But more remarkable still, the statistics show that 
while appropriations for improving rivers increased at 
the rate of 500 per cent, the traffic on rivers has actually 
decreased 80 per cent. 

The city of St. Louis, for instance, reports the following 
river traffic: On the Missouri, 1890, the tonnage was 
31,385 tons; in 1906 it was 6,050 tons—loss, 80 per cent. 
On the lower Mississippi in 1890 the tonnage amounted 
to 765,880 tons; in 1906 it had fallen to 141,575 tons 
—loss, 81 per cent. 

Yet the 1914 river and harbor bill as reported to the 
Senate carries $53,641,600 in cash authorizations for a 
continuation of this kind of “river improvement”, in 
addition to future obligations of $32,897,871. And the 
House sundry civil bill carries another $6,990,000 for the 
same purposes. 

How does such a bill get through Congress? The pro- 
cess is simple. Congressman Blank from Podunk has a 
project in the bill that contemplates the “improve- 
ment” of Mud Creek in his district. Every local interest 
in the district which would benefit from the work being 
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done there is behind him. His vote is pledged to the bill 
because it contains his particular project. He will vote 
for the bill, vote to sustain the committee, vote down 
any amendment that seeks to strike out a single project 
—no matter how bad it can be shown to be—because he 
does not want his own project jeopardized. All the 
other Congressmen are voting for his project, and he 
votes for theirs. There are enough Congressmen who 
have projects in the bill to form a safe majority. Prop- 
ositions to amend such a bill against such a combination 
of interest are absolutely hopeless. 

In addition, there is a well organized lobby in Wash- 
ington that helps to pass the annual river and harbor 
pork-barrel bills. Backed by plenty of funds, it is en- 
gaged in a campaign of publicity which never stops year 
in and year out. The “copy” that it puts out goes to all 
the newspaper men in Washington, and the knowledge it 
displays of the inside workings of Congress concerning 
the river and harbor bill is truly remarkable. This organ- 
ization is known as the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. It has offices in a suite in the Colorado Build- 
ing, and maintains there a Bureau of Publicity, whence 
come items of importance and authenticity like the fol- 
lowing, which was distributed to Washington corre- 
spondents on May 25, ten days before the bill was re- 
ported from the Senate Committee: 

““While the River and Harbor appropriation bill is 
still held in the Senate Committee on Commerce, and the 
additions made to the House bill are still subject to the 
secrecy that is put upon members of committees dealing 
with appropriations until the bills are finally reported to 
the Senate, enough has been learned to predict that the 
Senate Committee on Commerce has increased or added to 
the waterways bill some ten millions of dollars—one half of 
these increases being given to the Pacific northwest.” 

The prediction, of course, proved to be accurate, and 
the total appropriations for the current bill were thus 
brought up to $53,641,600. 

The remedy for the pork barrel system lies in a com- 
prehensive, national plan for river improvement and 
flood prevention, which shall treat each stream in the 
country as a unit; which shall utilize all the departments 
of the federal government in codperation; and which 
shall have regard for all the uses of water, instead of 
regarding only the local interest. 


Such a plan is before Congress now in the form of the 
Newlands River Regulation Bill, which provides an 
annual, continuing appropriation of $60,000,000 a year 
for ten years—a total of $600,000,000—covering the en- 
tire United States, and specifically apportioned between 
the different drainage basins. It provides for treating 
every river system as a unit from source to mouth, and 
adopting, not one, but all practicable methods of regulat- 
ing and equalizing the river flow throughout the year. 
It has regard for the four uses of water: for domestic use, 
for irrigation and agriculture, for water-power, and for 
navigation. It proposes stream control as the solution of 
the waterway problem. It utilizes forestry at the head- 
waters to prevent run-off and to soak the water into the 
underground reservoirs; artificial reservoirs to hold the 
flood waters back and turn the wheels that make elec- 
tricity and supply water for irrigation; agricultural 
methods that will conserve the rainfall and prevent run- 
off, improving crops and preventing soil erosion; drainage 
of swamp lands at the headwaters of streams; levee re- 
vetment and bank protecton in the lower streams; and 
controlled outlets and spillways at the mouth of the river. 

Every branch of the national government engaged in 
this work is to be codrdinated and brought together in a 
central national board, through which comprehensive 
plans can be made, the work apportioned and coépera- 
tion secured with the states and local agencies and dis- 
tricts. This central board is given power to go ahead 
with construction work, after the approval of surveys 
and estimates, just as the U. S. Reclamation Service or 
the Appalachian Commission or the Isthmian Canal 
Commission were authorized by Congress to do in their 
organic acts. 

The adoption of this plan for river control and use 
would result in the absorption and retention of the 
water on the upper source streams and tributaries, and 
this would so standardize the flow and lower the ordinary 
flood levels, and raise the low water levels, that naviga- 
tion would be enormously improved. 

But the occupation of levee boards, contractors, army 
engineers, local politicians and others who profit from the 
piecemeal mud-pie method of sinking money in useless 
river projects would be gone. Therefore the Newlands 
bill sleeps in committee, while the pork barrel rolls 
merrily forward. 


The Falling Baseball Fever 


By ERIC HAROLD PALMER 


HEN the office boy told me the other day that 
\ \ he had forgotten “Joe” Jackson’s batting 
average last year, it was apparent to me that 
something was wrong. The case was sad, too, because 
he had also failed to remember just how many (that is, 
just how few, to be exact) bases on balls Christy Mathew- 
son issued in 1913. Then I was positive that the old 
order had changed. So I investigated, talking not only 
with thirty-third degree fans, amateur diamond stars, 
and the denizens of the press box, but also with the pro- 
fessional idols whose names will never be forgotten. 
From their statements I have been forced to draw a be- 
wildering conclusion. This will not be baseball’s greatest 
year—not by a long shot! For once the time-worn but 
generally accurate prediction, made on every opening 
day, is entirely out of place. 

Let me digress. Not many years ago a Paris journal 
held a competition to test the ability of its readers to 
write sensational headlines, probably being afraid to try 
out a scheme of finding out which could create the great- 
est news himself by some daring act. But the contest 
was what our dear friend Sam Bernard calls “ sufficiency.” 
What would create the greatest amazement? was the 
question asked. Thecompetition waslively. If I mistake 
not, the winning announcement was to this wise: “ Mar- 
riage of the Pope’, or was it, ““ Pope Marries Chorus Girl’’? 

As a newspaper man, I have hardened myself to the 
shock of sudden surprises. There is no telling just what 
will come over the telephone and telegraph wires next. 


But the other day I was again stunned by a headline. 
This time it was genuine. It was carried on the sporting 
page and read: “Baseball Loses Popularity.”’ The line 
was in small type and ran above a brief interview with 
Frank Chance, manager of the New York American 
Leaguers, who, when in a pessimistic frame of mind, 
allowed himself to be quoted on some radical opinions 
regarding the present season. He contended that the 
bad weather of the early days, necessitating the post- 
ponement of many games, especially in the East, to- 
gether with the Mexican situation, had taken the minds 
of the fans from their favorite sport. 

Three major league magnates told me, however, on the 
strict understanding that I was not to use their names, 
that they expected this to be the poorest season financially 
they have had since the game was directed on so mag- 
nificent a basis as it is now. 

I asked one of them if baseball had really lost popu- 
larity to any considerable degree, firmly convinced that 
he would look upon me as a lunatic for hurling such a 
query at him. He did not appear thunderstruck, and I 
eagerly awaited his rejoinder. 

“That is a hard question to answer at this period”, 
he declared. “Personally, I don’t know. No one knows 
yet. Baseball has not been just a craze, like ping pong; 
it has a permanent place in American hearts and is meet- 
ing with favor in foreign lands. But I do believe that 
many things have happened recently which have dulled 
enthusiasm in the sport to some extent. 
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T is evident that we are in for another 
fierce anti-Catholic crusade. These 
visitations are periodic; the term has 

not perhaps been calculated, but we shall 
be able, one of these days, to give the 
formula. The period is probably a little 
longer than that of the seventeen-year 
locusts. Whether the pupa of the cicada 
papaphobiana burrows in the earth during 
the time of its disappearance, is not 
known; there are those who think that 
it goes deeper. 

To those to whom the happiness and 
peace of their native land is dear, these 
visitations of religious rancor and intoler- 
anceare mostunwelcome. Anepidemic of 
smallpox or yellow fever is a 


The Anti-Papal Panic 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


the Pope’s ambition to rule our beloved 
country and reduce it to the level of Italy 
aw ) Spain will set your nerves a-tingle and 
cause you to engage in the great fight 
that is on.” 

This is the sort of entertainment sheet 
which will soon be offered in many Ameri- 
can cities. 

Rumors will be heard of consignments 
of arms being delivered by night to Ro- 
man Catholics; they are apt to come in 
coffins; that adds a shudder to the tale 
and makes it more enticing. 

Forged documents of various sorts will 
be printed and privately circulated— 
documents purporting to have been is- 






Ill., as we shall exonerate them from all 
engagements; and on or about the feast 
of Ignatius Loyola, in the year of our 
Lord 1898, it will be the duty of the faith- 
ful to exterminate all heretics found 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States.” 

It is an astounding fact that such a 
fiendish document could be forged and 
published by Protestant Christians in the 
United States of America; it is more 
astounding that they should believe that 
it would impose on any considerable 
number of Americans; it is most astound- 
ing that thousands and thousands of the 
members of our Protestant churches, in- 

cluding many ministers, should 





light affliction compared with 
these seasons of religious con- 
tention and suspicion and 
enmity. What we are going to 
see during the next few months 
is something like this: the great 
mass of the Protestant Chris- 
tians of this country arrayed 
against the great mass of the 
Roman Catholic Christians— 
each party thinking and say- 
ing hard and bitter and violent 
things about the other; each 
party cherishing the worst sus- 
picions about the motives and 
purposes of the other; each 
party believing that the other 
is plotting to take away its 
liberties, and perhaps to exter- 
minate it by assassination or 
carnage. Not all the Protes- 
tants and not all the Roman 
Catholics will give room in 
their hearts to such dark 


thoughts and fears and enmi- and 


ties, but most of them will; and 
the mob-mind, which always 
dominates these epidemics, 





tion. 


‘*The fact is that we have got to 
learn to live together in this country 
—Protestants and Catholics. 
only question is whether we shall 
live together in peace or in enmity. 
If we are to have peace, we must 
study the things that make for peace; 
each party must be ready to see the 
good side of the other; must learn 
to put the best and not the worst 
construction on the words and deeds 
of the other; must avoid all bitter 
and uncharitable judgments; must 
put away all thoughts of domina- 
There is no worse enemy of 
Christ and his country than the 
man who seeks to inflame and poison 
the minds of either Protestants or 
Catholics with suspicions and fears 
enmities 


resentments and 


toward the other.”’ 


accept it as genuine, and aid 
initscirculation. In Toledo, O., 
the ““Councils”” of the secret 
anti-Catholic order united in 


The ordering several hundred Rem- 


ington rifles, to protect them- 
selves against this threatened 
slaughter; on the night named 
in the “encyclical’’, numbers 
of them were up all night in 
the engine houses, waiting to 
give the alarm by which the 
Protestant hosts were to be 
rallied to resist the massacre. 
In the meantime, their Roman 
Catholic neighbors were sleep- 
ing soundly in their beds, all 
unaware of the carnage which 
was expected of them. 

In how many other places 
such vigils were kept, I do not 
know; but in Toledo there was 
a dispute about the payment 
of the bill for these Remington 
rifles, which brought the busi- 
ness into court, and the facts 
related above are a matter of 
court record. 








will reduce to silence the 
majority of those who know that this is 
mainly insanity. 

The first mutterings of this eruption 
of mud and slime are audible already. 
Those of us who have passed through 
this misery two or three times know what 
to expect. It is being whispered now in 
Protestant circles that the Catholics are 
meeting by stealth, from night to night, 
in the basements of their churches, ‘to 
drill for the impending insurrection. If 
the church has no basement, it matters 
not; the story is just as freely told, and 
just as readily believed. 

Here is the programme of ‘‘Six Sunday 
Evening Lectures on Roman Catholi- 
cism”’ recently delivered in a church in the 
heart of the best residence district in my 
own city: 

“1. Why Preach Against the Roman 
Catholic Church? (A Shot-Gun Load.) 


RIFLE BALLS 


“2. Popedom. This lecture will expose 
the most palpable fraud of human history. 

“3. The Priesthood. Testimony of 
history, ex-Catholics, and first-hand in- 
formation. 

“4. The Auricular Confession. An 
iniquity that ought to be prohibited by 
law. 

“5. Rome’s Bloody Hands. No man- 
eating tiger ever thirsted for blood as has 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

“6. Romanism and American Institu- 
tions. If red blood flows in your veins 


sued by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, 
giving instructions to the faithful, in 
which they are authorized and instigated 
to commit various crimes against their 
Protestant employers and neighbors, and 
intimating that Mother Church will ab- 
solve them from the guilt of all such 
offenses. 

Old bulls and decretals of the dark 
ages will be dug up and exploited, and it 
will be insinuated, or perhaps boldly as- 
serted, that the policy indicated in them 
is still ruling the Roman Catholic Church. 
In the last of these epidemics a forged 
papal encyclical, with all the formal 
phrases belonging to these documents, and 
signed by the“name of Pope Leo XIII, 
was kept standing for weeks in the col- 
umns of many of the papers representing 
the anti-Catholic crusade, and was pub- 
lished in leaflet form and circulated 
broadcast. In this stupid fabrication, 
Pope Leo was represented as saying: 

“We proclaim the people of the United 
States to have forfeited all right to rule 
said republic, and also all dominion, dig- 
nity, and privileges appertaining to it. 
We likewise declare that all subjects of 
every rank and condition in the United 
States and every individual who has taken 
any oath of loyalty to the United States 
in any way whatever, may be absolved 
from said oath, as also from all duty, 
fidelity, or obedience, on or about Sep- 
tember 5, 1893, when the Roman Catho- 
lic Congress shall convene at Chicago, 


Such hysterical fears will 
soon be agitating hundreds of thousands 
of breasts in this enlightened land. It is 
quite impossible for anybody to forge a 
tale of horror or treachery or villainy 
which will not be eagerly believed by mil- 
lions of Christians in this country concern- 
ing their fellow Christians, when these 
religious lunacies begin to be epidemic. 

The demand for instances of the enmity 
of our neighbors becomes inappeasable, 
and imagination is busy inventing them. 
Most of these harrowing tales will come 
from other communities; the dreadful 
things that are happening in your own 
community you will learn about through 
letters of inquiry from distant places. 
Intelligent persons from other towns in 
Ohio wrote me twenty years ago that the 
report was current among them that all 
the police in Columbus, and all the school 
teachers and all the county officers, were 
Roman Catholics; the truth at that time 
was that five out of twenty county offi- 
cials, and forty-five out of one hundred 
and twelve policemen, and twelve out of 
three hundred and forty-nine school 
teachers, were of that faith. But Colum- 
bus, at the same time, was believing 
similar tales about many other towns and 
cities. 

I have described the Protestant phase 
of this eruption of religious enmity more 
particularly because I am better ac- 
quainted with it, and because, as a Prot- 
estant, it is my business to bear my testi- 
mony against it. But if any one should 
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ask whether the suspicion and ill-will were 
all on our side, I should be compelled to 
confess that it is not. Iread some Roman 
Catholic newspapers that are reasonable 
and fair in their treatment of Protestants, 
but as a rule the readers of such papers 
get a very unfavorable impression of the 
purposes and practices of their Protestant 
brethren. If a Protestant minister goes 
wrong, that fact is exploited; if anything 
scandalous occurs in Protestant circles, 
it is not apt to be extenuated; and when 
such a period arrives as that which now 
threatens us, the recriminations of the 
more ignorant are apt to fly back in vol- 
leys. 

Moreover, it must be admitted that 
when the Roman Catholics gain the nu- 
merical majority, as they have done in 
some of our communities, their tendency 
to push the interests of their own church 
and its adherents is sometimes pretty 
strenuous. It is not true of all Roman 
Catholic hierarchs, but it is true of some 
of them that their ambition to rule the 
state is not well concealed. I think that 
there is need of resisting such tendencies. 
The Roman Catholic clerics are ill- 
advised when they undertake, no matter 
how adroitly, to dictate the politics and 
the policies of the commonwealth. 

I speak as one who has seen this thing 
at work in our own history, and who 
knows that it was not a good thing. Our 
own Congregational ministers once as- 
pired to be and succeeded in being the 
rulers of New England. The govern- 
ment of the early colonies was practically 
a theocracy, administered by the clergy. 
The worst things that were ever done in 
New England were done at the dictation 
of Congregational ministers. It was not 
good for them, nor was it good for the 
people, that they claimed and exercised 
this power. It was a great day for New 
England and for Congregationalism when 
this clerical yoke was broken. I think 
that we Congregationalists are about the 
last people in the world to want to try 
that experiment over again, or to consent 
to have this domination usurped by any 
other set of clergy. 

The fact is that we have got to learn 
to live together in this country—Protes- 
tants and Catholics. If either party 
should undertake to exterminate the 
other, the process would be somewhat 


difficult. The only question is whether 
we shall live together in peace or in 
enmity. If we are to have peace, we must 
study the things that make for peace; 
each party must be ready to see the good 
side of the other; must learn to put the 
best and not the worst construction on 
the words and deeds of the other; must 
avoid all bitter and uncharitable judg- 
ments; must put away all thoughts of 
domination. We must be friends, Prot- 
estants and Catholics. No other rela- 
tion is conceivable. And there is no worse 
enemy of Christ or of his country than 
the man who seeks to inflame and poison 
the minds of either Protestants or Catho- 
lics with suspicions and fears and resent- 
ments and enmities toward the other. 

This conflagration of hate is already 
well-started, and it will probably sweep 
over the land. No argument could ex- 
tinguish it. There are millions of Prot- 
estants who are incapable of believing 
anything but evil of Roman Catholics. 
Traditional rancor colors all their vision 
wherever the name of the Pope is men- 
tioned. But there are a good many other 
Protestants, I trust, who are capable of 
reason and justice, and to them I venture 
to make two or three suggestions: 

1. Whenever you hear any of these 
harrowing tales about the sinister and 
sanguinary plots of the Roman Catholics, 
never let one go unchallenged. Insist 
that the narrator give his authorities and 
furnish his evidence. See that the mat- 
ter is thoroughly investigated, and pub- 
lish the facts with the names of those who 
have reported the charges. 

2. Take every opportunity you can 
get to talk with your Roman Catholic 
neighbors and friends about the relations 
of the churches. Don’t shun them or cast 
suspicious glances on them when you 
meet them; don’t treat them as if they 
were spies or emissaries of some malign 
power; shake hands with them; get ac- 
quainted with them and talk over the 
whole situation in a friendly way. We 
may have some difficult problems to set- 
tle in our relation with them, but let 
us meet them not as enemies, but as 
friends. 

3. Instead of listening to horrible tales 
of what the Catholics are doing in distant 
places, sit down and make out a list of all 
the Catholic men and women you know 





in business, in professional life, in the 
philanthropies, in society, in the shops 
and factories, in the kitchens; put down 
their names and think them over, and see 
whether you will be able to convince 
yourselves that these men and women are 
capable of doing the kind of things which 
these tales attribute to them. How many 
of these people, do you think, are plotting 
to rob you of your liberties, or to murder 
you in your beds? These are Roman 
Catholics, the Roman Catholics not of 
the dark ages or of the sixteenth century, 
but the Roman Catholics of today. And 
whenever you talk about Roman Catholics, 
in public or private, remember that these 
are the people you are talking about. 

4, It might be well for people who are 
capable of putting two and two together 
to remember that the danger of the cleri- 
cal domination of this country, whether 
by Congregationalists or Catholics, is not 
imminent. The last Roman Catholic 
paper I opened alleged that there are 
seventy-five millions of non-Catholics in 
the United States. That would mean 
that there can be no more than twenty or 
twenty-five millions of Catholics. In any 
attempt to impose clerical rule, the Prot- 
estant forces would find themselves 
strongly supported by the great majority 
of the secret orders, and by the entire 
socialistic contingent of our population. 
There does not appear to be any adequate 
reason why seventy-five millions should 
be shuddering with fear that twenty mil- 
lions are about to subjugate or exter- 
minate them. The mood which yields to 
such a panic is the reverse of heroic. 

5. It is worth while, also, to reflect 
upon the fact that clerical domination 
has been steadily losing its grip in Europe. 
Italy and Spain are pointed to as coun- 
tries under priestly rule. But the priestly 
rule is broken in both Spain and Italy. 
Even Austria, long the champion of the 
Church, is no longer its vassal. There 
never was a day when the clerical influ- 
ence was so weak in European politics 
as itis today. I believe, for my own part, 
that the Roman Catholic Church will be 
the gainer by this loss; it will see, by and 
by, that the weapons of its warfare are 
not carnal. But at any rate, it is simply 
puerile fear that America is in danger of 
being bound by the chains that Italy and 
Spain and Austria have broken. 


Something About Hiram 


Do you know what the King of Tyre said to Solomon when the former went 
after the temple timber contract ? 
The conversation on that occasion has a remarkable bearing on modern business 


methods. 


AMOS STOTE is going to tell why in neat week’s issue. 


You saw those STOTE articles on foreign trade in HARPER'S WEEKLY 
last winter? Then you know that STOTE knows what he is talking about. He 


now has some new ones ready. 


and weil-seasoned. 


You will find them as valuable as they are absorbing. 


They are right up to his standard, full of meat 
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A Republican Suicide 


By HOWARD D. WHEELER 


Illustrated by Herb Roth 


HIS is the second article on the extraordinary political situation in California. Last 
week Mr. Wheeler described how the last remnant of the old Southern Pacific politi- 

cal machine, under the leadership of M. H. DeYoung, Harrison Gray Otis, and John D. 
Spreckels, launched a plot to reéstablish reactionary control of the state government through 
the defeat of Governor Johnson, who was elected in 1910, in the revolt against the corrupt 


railroad machine. 


treacherous, lie at the bottom of 

the latest, and what seems certain 
to be the last attempt for many years, 
to fool the people of California. 

They are responsible, also, for the fail- 
ure of an honest and patriotic attempt 
to reorganize the broken down Repub- 
lican Party in that state, along lines that 
would make it thoroughly progressive. 

California is normally Republican. It 
gave Roosevelt a majority of 89,000 in 
1904, and Taft a majority of 42,000 in 
1908. Though the present administra- 
tion under Hiram W. Johnson is allied 
with the Progressive Party, its members, 
from the governor down, were candi- 
dates on the Republican ticket, and were 
carried into office on an avalanche of 
Republican votes. A full state ticket, 
including a governor and a United States 
senator to succeed George C. Perkins, is 
to be elected in November. The Johnson 
organization will have a complete Progres- 
sive Party ticket in the field. The party 
primaries will be held on August 25th, next. 

The first day of this year, when regis- 
tration opened for the primaries, much 
to the surprise of some of the political 
wise ones Republican registration jumped 
into the lead. By the end of January 
the figures were: Republicans, 98,935; 
Progressives, 61,040; Democrats, 51,242. 
The Socialist registration was about 14,- 
000 and twenty thousand had declined 
to state their party affiliation. 

Since the upheaval of 1910 that put 
Johnson in the governor’s chair, the old 
corrupt ring of the Southern Pacific rail- 
way, which had run the state govern- 
ment for over thirty years, had shown 
absolutely no activity. Apparently it 
had been destroyed. 

The registration brought what was left 
of it to life. Hardly had the first figures 
come in when the public became aware 
that a body of men who styled themselves 
the “Republican State Central Commit- 
tee”, had opened headquarters and was 
preparing to organize the state for the 
Republican primaries. The committee 
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was headed by one Gustave Brenner, 
who had gained a little prominence as a 
reactionary, and a backer of Taft, in the 
last brush with the Johnson forces in 
1912. 

The true character of the “Brenner 
Committee” became immediately estab- 
lished when it received the enthusiastic 
backing of the San Francisco Chronicle 
(probably the dirtiest of the special 
interest organs in California), the Los 
Angeles Times, and the San Diego Union 
and Tribune. The owners of these papers, 
respectively, are M. H. DeYoung, Har- 
rison Gray Otis, and John D. Spreckels. 

If any other proof were needed that the 
Brenner Committee represented the most 
vicious element in California politics, 
it was to be found in the personnel of the 
committee itself. There appeared on 
the membership roll, for example, the 
name of “Eddie” Wolf, formerly a state 
senator and notorious in California 
politics as a Southern Pacific henchman. 
(Wolf was later kicked out of the com- 
mittee, just for the looks of things. He 
howled, but he didn’t get back on.) On 
a legal advisory sub-committee stood the 
name of Leroy Wright, a state senator 
who now holds office by the grace of 
John D. Spreckels and the latter’s control 
of San Diego politics. Throughout his 
career in the legislature Wright has been 
a champion of special interest and has 
consistently opposed and voted against 
the great progressive measures that have 
been made law in California. There were 
others of like stamp, but they were dili- 
gently and sagaciously kept in the back- 
ground. 

When Brenner gave his committee the 
name of “Republican State Central 
Committee”, he did so without a legal 
or political leg to stand on. The com- 
mittee was merely a minority body that 
had bolted the progressive Republican 
ranks in 1912 and had organized for the 
support of Taft when Johnson swung his 
wing to Roosevelt. The bolters sought 
recognition in the courts, and the highest 
court of the state decided that they had 


How the attempt was made, and why it has failed, is told in this article 


no legal standing. Their only chance of 
success lay in once more fooling the people. 

So the “‘Central Committee” had its 
stationery printed, chose its secretary 
and its press agents, declared, through 
the space turned over to it by Otis, De 
Young and Spreckels, that it was out for 
all things good and true and clean,—and 
went to bat to take the state away from 
Johnson. 


Long before this, weeks before the 
registration opened, Rudolph Spreckels, 
the young San Francisco bank president 
who backed the graft prosecutions, had 
foreseen the trend of the registration 
figures, and believing that Republican 
sentiment throughout the State was over- 
whelmingly progressive, had begun to lay 
his plans for a campaign of Republican 
reorganization. 

On December 15th, Spreckels issued 
a formal statement expressing his belief 
that the Progressive Party movement 
could not endure, that, therefore, it could 
not be looked to for the furtherance of 
progressive principles in California or 
elsewhere and that the Republican Party 
must be maintained as a_ progressive 
organization, if the ground already won 
were to be held and if further advance 
were to be made. He declared his readi- 
ness to enter a campaign of reorganization 
to establish progressive leadership of the 
Republican Party. Following his an- 
nouncement, Spreckels immediately began 
the organization of the “Republican 
Progressive League of California.” 

Interest in the Republican flare-up 
lasted about three days. Candidates 
declined to risk their head-gear in the 
political ring at so early a date, and it 
was well on into January before affairs 
Republican began to take definite shape. 

Meanwhile things had been buzzing 
at the Bull Moose end. Governor 
Johnson chose the first week in January 
to end public suspense by declaring him- 
self a candidate for reélection. Pre- 
viously Frank Heney had announced that 
he would run for the Senate if Johnson 
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chose to try for reélection, and that he 
would become a candidate for the gov- 
ernorship should Johnson seek the sen- 
atorial nomination. With Johnson’s de- 
cision, Heney automatically became a 
candidate to succeed Perkins, though it 
was rumored that the administration’s 
choice was Chester Rowell, a newspaper 
publisher. By the date of Johnson’s an- 
nouncement, the Progressive ticket was 
practically complete. 

Along toward the close of the month 
things began to simmer again in the rival 
Republican camps. A call for a con- 
ference of progressive Republicans to be 
held at Stockton, over in the San Joaquin 
Valley, on February 7th, issued by the Re- 
publican Progressive League, was im- 
mediately followed by announcement by 
the “Brenner Committee”’ that a similar 
conference under the auspices of the 
“State Central Com- 
mittee” would be held 
in Santa Barbara on the 
same date. 

There were mighty 
slim turn-outs at both 
meetings. But the con- 
ferences were held, pre- 
liminary organizations 
were effected, and out 
of each meeting there 
came aspirited “‘declara- 
tion of principles.” 
Both conferences, in 
these resolutions, de- 
clared for progressive 
principles within the Re- 
publican Party, claimed 
the credit for the enact- 
ment into law of the 
great progressive meas- 
ures, roasted Governor 
Johnson for what they 
declared to be acts of 
political treachery and 
the use of machine 
methods in politics, and 
adjourned with a call to 
all loyal Republicans to 
stand with the Grand 
Old Party. 

The difference between 
the two meetings was that 
the Stockton conference 
was thoroughly patriotic, 
honest and sincere, while 
the Santa Barbara gather- 
ing was a deliberate, lying 
and vicious attempt to 
trick voters in order to 
serve the interests of a 
leadership thoroughly self- 
ishand whollyreactionary. 

The leaders in both 
conferences doubtless 
believed that the criticism of Johnson 
would strike a popular chord. There is 
no doubt that Johnson can be convicted 
of political double-dealing, and of having 
employed questionable methods to main- 
tain his control of California politics. 
His desertion of La Follette in the 
presidential campaign of 1912 had hurt 
him. La Follette has a strong and ag- 
gressive following in California. John- 
son’s success in preventing Taft’s name 
from appearing on the ballot in the 
primary elections of 1912 had hurt him 
again with another element of the Re- 
publican Party. The choice of certain 
unsavory elements in the construction of 
his organization had done him no good. 
His failure to force the passage of an 
anti-injunction measure in the last legis- 
lature, when he could have done so 
with a word, undoubtedly lost him 
some of his labor support. 
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Feverishly digging in the heap of scrap that was once the Southern 


So the two Republican conferences lam- 
basted the Governor unmercifully, and 
waited for the applause; and even the 
political peanut gallery was silent. 

The reason is that both Republican 
camps had largely overlooked or ignored 
the fact that the people of California 
had given Johnson just one big job to 
do, and that Johnson had made good. 

Hiram Johnson went into the gover- 
nor’s chair on the flat and single promise 
that he would “kick the Southern Pacific 
Railroad out of California politics.” He 
did not stipulate how he was going to do 
it or what instruments he would select 
for the doing of it. In less than three 
months after he took office, he had not only 
kicked the Southern Pacific out of Cali- 
fornia politics, but he had replaced a waste- 
ful and corrupt system of government with 
one that has proven itself to be thoroughly 
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Pacific machine 


efficient, economical and absolutely honest. 

Not only that. With the establish- 
ment of clean government has come a sav- 
ing to the people of California of between 
three and five million dollars a year in 
cold dollars and cents. There is not 
space here for the proof of this; but any 
one who desires it can find it at Sacra- 
mento, California, in a collection of very 
carefully audited figures, or on request 
to John Francis Neylan, a keen-eyed, 
big-jawed young man who was taken by 
Johnson from his desk in a San Francisco 
newspaper office to guide the activities 
of California’s new Board of Control. 

California folks, like folks most every- 
where else, admire a fighting man, espe- 
cially a fighter who wins. Whatever else 
he is, Johnson is that. 

It was right there that the leaders of the 
reorganization movement slipped up. The 
state was ripe for it, but the reorganization 


slogan fell flat when it was hitched as a 
trailer to the anti-Johnson declarations. 

Still, the Republican lead in registra- 
tion took jump after jump. The lack 
of spontaneous support in the work of 
reorganization was explained away and 
both progressive and reactionary Republi- 
cans kept at work. It was not long before 
the “Brenner Republicans”, discouraged, 
were making overtures to Rudolph 
Spreckels, urging harmony, codperation 
and consolidation. With his characteristic 
crispness, Spreckels told them bluntly that 
he would have nothing to do with any ele- 
ment whose leadership was not wholly pro- 
gressive, and that he would not compro- 
mise an inch on principle if the Republican 
Party were never revived in California. 

That ended peace talk. Then came 
the ““Young Republican” movement. It 
started at San Diego, the stronghold of John 
D. Spreckels, one of the 
three prongs of the new 
reactionary leadership 
in California, in a club 
that had attended the 
“conference” in Santa 
Barbara. The club had 
received the endorse- 
ment of United States 
Senator Borah, and 
with that much national 
backing the ‘Central 
Committee” in San 
Francisco set about 
the business of building 
up a state-wide “‘ Young 
Republican ” organiza- 
tion. 

The name caught. It 
suggested red blood. In 
the catch phrase, the 
Otis-Spreckels-DeYoung 
alliance thought it saw 
its one big chance to fool 
the voters. There was 
much talk about “‘the 
safety of state and 
nation lying in the hands 
of the young men.” 
(Some of these “Young 
Republicans” are spa- 
vined political war- 
horses who saw _ their 
prime when Bill Herrin 
was commander in chief 
with Abe Ruef, his chief 
aide.) Borah sent his 
congratulations; so did 
Wm. A. Prendergast, 
Comptroller of New 
York; so did U.S. Sena- 
tor Works of California. 
Whether Borah and 
Prendergast were fooled 
into this, I don’t know. 

Anyway, the shell game seemed to be 
taking hold. Another conference was 
called. This time Coronado was chosen 
as the meeting place. Coronado is across 
the bay from San Diego. John D. 
Spreckels, you will recall, controls San 
Diego and owns Coronado. The ‘‘con- 
ference” was set for April 11th. I at- 
tended. I wanted to see what was on 
the under side of the “ Young Republican” 
thing. There was no need for a micro- 
scope. Here is what happened: 

The real conference was held not at 
Coronado on the 11th, but in the privacy 
of the exclusive Cuyamaca Club in San 
Diego, on the 10th. There were present 
John D. Spreckels and Leroy Wright, 
with one or two lesser lights. Then there 
came a slightly more public conference 
of “Young Republican” leaders. This 
was the Coronado conference caucus. 
The leaders who sat in were Arthur Gage 
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of Los Angeles, F. C. Fairbanks of 
Pasadena, E. L. Davin, Horton Titus 
and E. E. Wheelock of San Diego. 

They worked out a program singularly 
like the programs of the good old con- 
vention days, and so perfect was it that every 
thing that was done at Coronado on the 
11th was reported in advance by Spreckels’ 
newspaper on the 10th. 

The significant events at Coronado were 
these: 

E. L. Davin was elected president of 
the Young Republican organization. 
Kenneth Adams of San Francisco was 
placed on the committee on organization. 
Fairbanks, and E. E. Wheelock of San 
Diego were placed on the committee on 
resolutions. Lou Guernsey of Los Ange- 
les wore a “‘ Young Republican” delegate’s 
badge and was very busy around the 
edges and on the inside. 

This is the answer: 

Arthur Gage is the son of Henry T. Gage, 
a former Southern Pacific governor of Cali- 
fornia. A Los Angeles political reporter 
recently expressed the opinion that young 
Gage is “guiding himself into the political 
game by means of the old man’s footsteps.” 

F. C. Fairbanks is son of the former 
Vice-President. 

E. L. Davin, the Young Republican 
president, was, at that time, a deputy district 
attorney of San Diego, an office controlled 
by John D. Spreckels. Since then he has 
become a law-partner with Horton Titus, 
son of Harry L. Titus, who is Spreckels’ 
chief counsel. 

E. E. Wheelock was formerly political 
man for the San Diego Union. 

Kenneth Adams is chief political writer 
for Mike De Youngs San Francisco 
Chronicle. Lou Guernsey performs a like 
service for Otis, on the Los Angeles Times. 

So they were all represented: Otis, 
De Young and Spreckels. They organ- 
ized themselves, shouted about their 
patriotism and—well, that’s about as far 
as they ever got. 


OLORADO is to fight out her in- 
C dustrial civil war all over again on 
the stump this fall. 

Adopting ‘‘Law and Order” as their 
slogan, the state’s tories will discard tem- 
porarily their machine guns and mine- 
guard militiamen. And, througha hundred 
orators and newspapers, they will appeal to 
the “good citizen”’ to elect a governor who 
shall deal in summary fashion with out- 
side agitators and anarchic immigrants. 

Liberals of all sorts, from striking 
miners to well-to-do mothers of the study 
clubs, will take their stand with Edward 
P. Costigan, the Progressive candidate 
for governor, on a platform calling for 
“law and order, with justice.” 

And from every platform and cam- 
paign automobile in the state, the Lud- 
low massacre and the armed rebellion 
that followed will be revived with all the 
bitterness of the conflict itself. 

That is why the closest students of the 
situation now in Colorado pray that the 
federal troops may remain at least through 
the fall campaign, and why they see no 
hope for any immediate dying down of 
the fires of hate. 

There is possibility of a middle ground. 
Former United States Senator T. M. 
Paterson, passed 70 years, is to be a can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination 
for governor. He will have the support 
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Their newspapers said that Borah and 
Prendergast were headed West to whoop 
things up and tear Johnson wide open. 
Prendergast arrived but failed to start 
anything. Borah didn’t materialize. 
They said they were going to hold another 
big convention in San Francisco. The 
latest news is that it has been indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

At the present writing the prominent 
Republican candidates are: 

For governor, John D. Fredericks, dis- 
trict attorney of Los Angeles. Fredericks 
is controlled and backed by Otis. Otis’ 
paper is the official organ of big business 
in southern California. Fredericks has 
been endorsed by the “Young Repub- 
licans.”” He hasn’t a chance. The pro- 
gressive Republican vote as well as the 
labor vote will be solidly against him. 

For United States senator, Samuel 
Shortridge and Congressman Joseph R. 
Knowland. Shortridge, a Spreckels attor- 
ney, always allied with the reactionaries, 
will get nowhere. Knowland, who has 
served his district only, can be defeated 
by either Heney or Rowell, Progressives, 
if his record is thoroughly exposed. 

The net result of the reactionary conspir- 
acy against the people of California is this: 

Effective reorganization of the Repub- 
lican Party in that State is now impossible. 

Since members of state and county 
central committees are selected at the 
primaries, the effort to establish progres- 
sive control of the Republican Party by 
means of the Republican Progressive 
League would have been successful, but 
for the silly interference of the remnant of 
the old gang. With the reactionary 
element threatening to discredit them by 
endorsement or otherwise, progressive 
Republicans, with two exceptions, re- 
fused to become candidates for office. 
A. H. Hewitt, speaker of the Assembly in 
the first legislature under the Johnson 
administration, a man of unquestioned 
integrity, who took a most prominent 


In Colorado 


By GEORGE PARSONS 


of United States Senator Thomas, and 
former Congressman John Martin may 
be his running mate as candidate for 
lieutenant governor, if Martin does 
not decide to seek the higher office for 
himself. 

But whether the people of Colorado 
are in the mood for adopting a middle 
ground, is dubious in the extreme. Cos- 
tigan’s supporters tell you that big busi- 
ness, having raised the “law and order” 
cry, will use the Republican Party as its 
agency and nominate one of its own on a 
law-and-order platform. The name of 
George Carlson, district attorney at Fort 
Collins, is mentioned by the Costigan 
men as the most likely standard-bearer. 
And with the issue so clean-cut between 
Costigan and Carlson, or whomever the 
Republicans name, middle ground will 
look very neutral and unattractive to 
the people of Colorado at this time. 

Just how bitter the fight will be may be 
realized when it is considered that the 
coal operators and their followers in and 
out of the militia are now cursing Gov- 
ernor Ammons because he allowed the 
militia to act so mercifully in the recent 
campaign. And they demand law and 
order. It is the law and order of military 
tribunals that override district attor- 
neys, statutes and constitution, of deputy 
sheriffs armed with machine guns, of men 


part in the struggle against special interest, 
declared himself a candidate for the 
governorship. No one followed him into 
the arena. His candidacy died. A. E. 
Boynton, Johnson’s floor leader in the 
Senate, who shouldered the responsi- 
bility for the passage of the administra- 
tion measures, said he would run for the 
U. S. Senate. He went down to that 
Coronado gathering, looked it over, went 
back to San Francisco, and said he 
wouldn’t. Later he said he would, if 
all other Republican candidates would 
withdraw. At the time of this writing 
they have not withdrawn. 

At the beginning of the year, Rudolph 
Spreckels said that if real progressive 
Republicans should not come forward as 
candidates, he would get behind the best 
men in the field, regardless of party. 
Those who know Spreckels know that he 
would not hesitate to support Johnson 
and the Progressive ticket should he 
consider that ticket the most truly pro- 
gressive nominated at the primaries. 

The Republican Party in California 
is dead. Unless the Johnson administra- 
tion elects to return to the Republican 
fold, it will remain dead indefinitely. 

The pitiful part of it all is that the ob- 
structionists can’t see it. They can’t 
comprehend, even now, that party lines 
have nearly disappeared in the last four 
years; that in the final elections the 
tens of thousands of progressive voters, 
men and women, who have registered 
as Republicans out of loyalty to their 
old party, are in the same frame of mind 
as Rudolph Spreckels. De Young, Otis, 
and J. D. Spreckels, still banking on the 
registration figures and old time successes 
in fooling the voters, are wearing their 
nails down feverishly digging in the heap 
of scrap that was once the Southern Pa- 
cific machine, hopelessly trying to match 
stripped gears and broken rods. 

Johnson will be reélected. 


Heney should be. 


on horseback pairoling every camp and 
canyon, insulting men and women. 

Costigan’s supporters admit the fight 
will be bitter. But they want no pal- 
liatives. They are determined on a ma- 
jor operation. 

Costigan appeared as attorney for the 
United Mine Workers before the Con- 
gressional investigating committee. But 
he never became so identified with the 
miners as to lose his status as a man of 
independent action. ‘The men who know 
him best say that as governor no group 
or faction could use him as a pliant tool. 
Costigan’s campaign is being managed 
by such men as State Chairman Dodge of 
Colorado Springs, a nephew of the Pin- 
chots. Recently they have read from the 
party a faction that wanted amalgama- 
tion with the Republicans under the “law 
and order”’ banner. 

If democracy wins this struggle in Col- 
orado, the way will be open for dealing 
with the industrial problem in a spirit of 
statesmanship. In approaching his task, 
Costigan would be in touch with the men 
all over the country who can best point 
the way toward peace with justice. And 
quite regardless of party. For the war 
in Colorado has taught men the criminal 
fatuity of regarding national party issues 
and labels during a local struggle for lib- 
erty and justice. 
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should have a few skirts as well as 

coat-tails flying around the capitol 
for this number. Anna Howard Shaw, 
Jane Addams, and other noted suffragists 
called on Speaker Clark, who told them he 
was heartily in favor of woman suffrage 
for Missouri, but being from a sus- 
picious state he wanted to be shown the 
value of the suffrage amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. A few days 
afterward another delegation, headed 
by Mrs. Dr. Wiley, and Rheta Childe 
Don, called to see President Wilson. 
Most of us have some one cause upon 
which hangs the progress of the human 
race. But if we can just wait patient- 
ly until a tired Congress gets through 
with this economic program, there is 
no telling what great advances the Wil- 
son Administration may make along 
the lines which we are personally most 
interested in. 
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Lorimer and Paynter 


HEN a bank goes to the wall, dam- 

aging revelations may be made. 
With the decline of Lorimer as a political 
quantity his commercial value has also 
decreased. With the failure of the Lori- 
mer Munday bank it was discovered that 
ex-Senator Thomas H. Paynter, of Ken- 
tucky, was in debt to this bank on July 1, 
1912, to the amount of $29,150. Four- 
teen days afterward Senator Paynter 
voted a second time to acquit Lorimer, 
on trial in the Senate. Whether this ac- 
commodation had been granted for past 
services or future favors doth not ap- 
pear. But, if it had been discovered 
at the time when Paynter was making 
his fervent appeals for Lorimer, he 
would have been impeached. (And 
Paynter was a judge before he was 
elected to the Senate.) 


Paynter and Ballinger 


HE downfall of Paynter through 
proof of his borrowing from the 
Lorimer bank recalls another episode in 
his career. When the Pinchot-Ballinger 
case was beginning to attract attention, 
it was quietly agreed by the Congressional 
Junta, then in absolute control, to have a 
nice whitewashing investigation, and the 
members of the investigating committee 
were virtually appointed before the reso- 
lution requiring the investigation was 
adopted, and Paynter was one of the 
minority members from the Senate. But 
the House unexpectedly rebelled and won 
its first victory over the Cannon régime 
by agreeing that the majority and minor- 
ity in caucus should elect their own repre- 
sentatives on the investigating committee. 
The Democrats chose as one of their 
representatives Ollie James, whereat there 
arose an unavailing howl of protest. James 
was Senator Paynter’s rival for the sena- 
torial nomination in Kentucky. Paynter 
sat with the committee a few times, found 
himself incapable of carrying out his part 
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of the program and resigned. The same 
day Senator Purcell of North Dakota 
took his seat by appointment of the 
governor, and was asked to take the 
place Paynter had given up. Purcell 
proved himself a master in cross-examina- 
tion, and it was largely due i» him and to 
James and Graham of the House that 
the facts were brought out which event- 
ually caused Ballinger’s resignation 
and started the movement which re- 
sulted in President Taft’s securing 
eight electoral votes in the Presidential 
contest. Now Ollie James sits in 
Paynter’s seat in the Senate, and Pur- 
cell is a candidate for the Senate from 
North Dakota. 


A Back-Hand Slap 


RESIDENT WILSON appointed 

Oliver P. Newman chairman of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, the commissioners also 
constituting the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. A taxpayer brought ouster pro- 
ceedings on the ground that Newman 
had not complied with the law which re- 
quired actual residence in the District for 
three years next preceding his appoint- 
ment. This question was investigated by 
the attorney-general before Newman 
was appointed and the President knew 
the facts of Newman’s temporary em- 
ployment by a press association in Chi- 
cago, in fact, he accompanied the Presi- 
dent in his campaign in 1912. The Sen- 
ate District Committee investigated the 
same question and came to the same con- 
clusion. The Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict decided that the courts had no jur- 
isdiction in the matter. But the court of 
next conjecture, the Court of Appeals, 
reversed this decision and the question 
was finally submitted to a jury. Now 
Newman is an advocate of equitable taxa- 
tion, of self-government for the District, 
and of the public ownership of public 
utilities. He is therefore a dangerous 
man. The Washington papers created an 
atmosphere of hostility to him. The case 
was important enough to win the services 
of ex-Senator Bailey,—how thankful we 
should be for this little prefix, “Ex”! 
Bailey is constitutionally opposed to 
about all that Newman stands for, and 
under the spell of his perspiring oratory, 
the jury decided that Newman had really 
abandoned his intention of returning to 
the District. Newman will appeal from 
the decision and by the time the case is 
decided by the court ot last conjecture, 
his three years’ term will have expired 
and it will be difficult to allege that he 
has not resided in the District during that 
term in case of reappointment. Mean- 
while, a cloud has been thrown over his 
title, which may be a sufficient excuse for 
tax-dodgers and street-railway interests 
to apply to the courts themselves. It 
is the first case of the kind on record, and 
the jury (not altogether of his peers) had 
a rare opportunity to rebuke the Presi- 
dent. 





Partisanship and Generosity 


VERY now and then the members 

of the House feel at liberty to pass 

a compliment to a member on the other 
side of the invisible line that separates the 
parties. Minority Leader Mann is par- 
ticularly happy upon these occasions. Con- 
gress worked along time on the codification 
of the laws relating to the Judiciary and 
spent several Calendar Wednesdays in 
their consideration. At the conclusion of 
the work, Mann paid a notable tribute to 
Watkins of Louisiana to whom had fallen 
the greater part of a useful but wholly non- 
spectacular task. The other day, upon dis- 
cerning Covington’s presence in the House, 
—Covington has recently been promoted 
to the Chief Justiceship of the District Su- 
preme Court,—Mann arose and spoke of 
the excellent choice the President had made 
for this post. The next minute partisanship 
may get control again and Mann will be 
showing the responsibility of the Demo- 
cratic Party for the loss of every job by any 
manduring the last fifteen months, but gen- 
erosity isalways a heartening sortof athing. 


The New Money Order 


ror a long period the business of the 
Post Office was carried on as if the 
authorities were fearful of injuring private 
competitors like the express companies or 
the savings banks. Under Burleson, there 
seems to be an honest effort to extend the 
conveniences afforded by the Post Office to 
the people regardless of the fate of competi- 
tors that have been extortionate enough in 
their time. The néw money order, by a 
recent extension of this kind, is payable 
anywhere and need not be presented at the 
single Post Office to which it is directed. 
With the banks charging exchange on 
checks and the money order payable any- 
where, the Post Office is liable to have a 
more ‘profitable business and the people 
a greater convenience in sending and re- 
ceiving funds from a distance. 


The Land Problem 


N answer to the editorial request for 
a solution of the land problem in 
Mexico, this one seems most satisfactory : 
There is now no land tax in Mexico. 
Revenues are desired from tariff taxes 
and from taxes upon the output of mines 
and industries, American citizens paying 
a large proportion of the latter. Let a 
tax upon land be levied and the proceeds 
used to pay the interest on bonds issued by 
the government for the purchase of lands 
now owned by the haciendados, the great 
plantation lords, and let these lands thus 
acquired be resold in small tracts, on long 
time, at a low rate of interest, including a 
fund for amortization, to the peons. This 
avoids confiscation. recognizes existing 
property rights, and will lead to the “ resto- 
ration and division of the lands”’, the most 
popular plank in the Plan of Guadaloupe, 
whichMadero adopted andwhichisstill the 
shibboleth of the Mexican Revolution. | 














The Inquest on Armand le Mesurier 


FTER Keightly Wilbur had made 
A that vow neither to publish nor 
produce until he had discovered 
the murderer of Harry Maingaye, he 
wanted to hear all Roger MacPhail could 
tell him about Inez de Brissac. That 
Inez de Brissac held the clue to the mys- 
tery Keightly had no doubt. And Roger 
was ready enough to talk. 

“TI have painted her twice. The first 
time was at Porto Fino, twelve or four- 
teen years ago; I painted their son also. 
It was the year before the divorce suit, 
but Inez B. Mott of Chicago was already 
showing through the skin of Madame la 
Comtesse de Brissac, and there were 
frequent ructions.”’ 

**You’ve met her since, here in London?” 

“Oh! yes, London and elsewhere. The 
last time was at Beaulieu.” 

“Have I seen the portrait?”’ 

“Comte Louis lent both of his to the 
New Gallery four or five years ago; and 
is sending them again at my request to 
the International next year. The other 
is at the Goupil now.” 

‘*“Whom does that belong to?” 

“Lord Herodsfoot.” 

“There was something in that story 
then?” 

“Tt is possible; anything is possible 
with Inez. She is a man-eater. .. .” 

**She shall eat no more,” Keightly said 
confidently. “She has me to reckon 
with now.” 

But the reckoning was apparently not 
yet. In the hubbub following the inquest 
on Harry Maingaye the Comtesse left 
England, or at least she left the fine flat 
she had occupied in Ashley Gardens 
and even her publishers expressed them- 
selves in ignorance of her whereabouts. 
She was supposed to have gone to Nairobi, 
then to Australia. But Keightly could 
ascertain nothing positive, and many 
months were wasted in inquiries. Re- 
markably enough, she was not the only 
witness in the Maingaye case to disappear 
in the same way. Alleging the death of 
his friend as an excuse, and that the 
associations made the theater unbearable 
to him, Stanley Dacre had thrown up his 
part in “According to Cocker” and van- 
ished from the metropolis. His name 
was not to be found in any of the theat- 
trical papers, he was neither seeking an 
engagement, nor acting in the provinces. 
No one knew what had become of him. 

Nine months elapsed out of the twelve 
that had been ellotted to Keightly Wilbur 
in which to find the man who shot Harry 
Maingaye before anything occurred to 
help him. 

Then a bone was flung him. It came 
in the form of a letter from Mr. William 
Kirschmann, the publisher whom The 
Starting Gate had alluded to as “not 
adamant to female graces.” 

Dear Wilbur: 

I hear you are inquiring as to the where- 
abouts of the Comtesse de Brissac. She has 
Just written to us about a book from No. 10 
Warriner Gardens, Battersea. I can take you 
to call upon her if you like. Let me know. 

ou 


Ts, 
_ Willie Kirschmann. 

There was a ribald postscript that need 
not be printed. Keightly answered it 
and the note appropriately, and named 


4:30 on an early day. When the day 
and time came, Willie Kirschmann put 
the appointment off by telephone. “My 
dear fellow, I’m up to my neck in work, 
I don’t know which way to turn, but if 


By FRANK DANBY 


you'd care for an introduction . . .” and 
more ribaldry followed. Willie Kirsch- 
mann was notorious for breaking appoint- 
ments, any chorus girl could lure him 
from the most serious of these. Keightly 
accepted the offer of an introduction 
and gave the assurance that his morality 
was not in jeopardy. 

Keightly called that very afternoon 
at Warriner Gardens and was surprised 
to find how poorly the lady was lodged. 
No. 10 was one of a block of flats, ob- 
viously converted from what had been 
small houses. There were apparently 
only three flats in each block. In the 
narrow hall of the one to which Keightly 
had been directed a board announced that 
the first floor was occupied by Mrs. 
Carrington Mott, the ground floor had 
either an anonymous or no tenant, a Mr. 
and Mrs. Mead were on top. There was 
no hall porter nor lift, they were not that 
kind of flat. Keightly mounted the stairs, 
and knocked at the first door he came to. 
The Messalina, Liis, or Catherine of Rus- 
sia, he had seen in the Coroner’s Court in 
sables and pearls, whom he had pictured 
in palaces and marble halls herself opened 
the door tohim. Her red hair was bound 
round her head in plaits, her cheeks were 
rouged and her lips painted, she had grown 
thin and looked years older. She was 
obviously startled and surprised at seeing 
a stranger and said quickly: 

“T expected Mr. Kirschmann. . . . 

Keightly took no chance of not being 
received. His foot was already inside 
when he answered: 

“Oh, yes. Iam his representative.” 

“Come in.” She accepted without 
question the fact that he was a delegate 
from the firm, and led the way to a draw- 
ing-room, furnished in black and gold, 
with an overmantel and tapestry curtains, 
indistinctive. It was obvious a visitor had 


” 


been expected; books were lying about and * 


a pile of manuscripts were on the table; 
also whisky and soda, and a box of 
cigarettes. 

“TI thought Mr. Kirschmann would 
have come himself. Are you authorized 
to deal for him?” 

“T don’t think there will be any diffi- 
culty.” 

“T must have a large advance. I 
shouldn’t have written to Mr. Kirsch- 
mann if I had not been in need of money.” 

“But we have been too long without a 
book from you,” Keightly said pleasantly. 
He had forgotten she wrote, or what she 
wrote, but fell into his part quite easily. 
Before Keightly left her he had been in- 
vited to come again, and had received a 
certain measure of her confidence. He 
brought the conversation back to the 
popular actor, for instance, and said care- 
lessly, as if he had half forgotten the 
circumstance: 

“They never found out who killed him, 
did they?” 

It was then he heard that, after the 
inquest on Harry Maingaye, Inez B. 
had found herself the object of threats 
and anonymous letters, her contribu- 
tions to various papers had been returned, 
and she was made to feel there was a 
prejudice or cabal against her. 

“TI had been too candid, that was the 
fact. I ought to have denied everything, 
said I scarcely knew him... .” 

“Perhaps that would have been bet- 
ter,” he answered, sympathetically. 

“But it is my nature to be frank. Now, 


say, Mr. Wilbur, what sort of woman ap- 
peals most to you? The woman, like me, 
who if she cares for a man cannot conceal 
her feelings, or those shy furtive ones 
who play underground. . . .” 

Keightly of course said the women he 
liked best were those of her own candid 
and sanguine temperament. Whatever 
the woman before him had been twenty 
years ago, when Comte Louis de Brissac 
had given her his title, her mode of life 
had coarsened her and he soon saw that 
subtlety and delicacy were no longer nec- 
essary in dealing with her. 

She told him, not perhaps this after- 
noon, but without any great delay, of the 
alteration in her circumstances since 
Harry Maingaye’s death. He heard of 
straitened means, of jewelry that had 
been pledged or parted with; he was urged 
to use his influence with Messrs. Kirsch- 
mann to get an advance of at least five 
hundred pounds on the novel. She 
knew by now that he was not one of the 
firm, but thought he might be the Cap- 
italist behind it. Women of her type 
always find it easy to believe what they 
wish. And her belief was in a measure 
justified. For Keightly rang up Willie 
Kirschmann and desired that he should 
negotiate for the book. 

““Never mind whether you publish it 
or not. That’s a matter for yourselves. 
You can always make an excuse. But 
she’s short of money and I want you to 
send her something on account. Send 
her a hundred or two. I'll give you my 
check. Not regular business? Who said 
it was? But to oblige me. . . .”” Keightly 
Wilbur was accustomed to being obliged. 
He had always a quid pro quo to offer. 

“*My dear fellow!” Willie Kirschmann 
called everyone “My dear fellow.” And 
he raised every possible difficulty, yielding 
in the end however, but not without a 
warning in his characteristic note of loose 
raillery, against the perils of knight 
errantry. 

He took the news himself to Inez. 
She was to have a hundred pounds on the 
delivery of the manuscripts the rest on 
publication. 

“Will a hundred see you through?” he 
asked. 

**It is only that I want to get away from 
here.” 

And then she told him that she was 
nervous and uneasy in this remote part 
of the world. 

“T have an idea that I am being 
watched all the time, that I don’t go out 
or come in without some one knowing it.” 

Keightly questioned her closely. What 
made her think she was being watched? 
Who did she think was watching her . . 
Why? 

She did not know, she could not say; 
she cried a little hysterically and said 
she was sure she had never done anyone 
any harm. He was unable to get any 
more from her at the moment. She 
showed a tendency to continue her weep- 
ing on his shoulder, and, as he was not 
prepared to go as far as that, he left. 
But came back the next day, and the 
next, on one excuse or another, bent on 
achieving his object. 

He had been visiting her in this way 
for the better part of a week when he 
became aware that whether she was 
watched or not, he certainly was; a door 
creaked, there were footsteps on the stairs, 
once he caught a glimpse of a stealthy 
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figure behind the closed blind of the 
ground floor window. There was no 
doubt that when he came in and when he 
went out of No. 10 Warriner Gardens 
there was some one extraordinarily in- 
terested in his movements. Quite a 
curious feeling came over Keightly Wilbur 
when he had convinced himself of this. 
He was exhilarated, confirmed in his 
purpose, all his combativeness aroused. 

**Has anyone the right to question your 
conduct, or check your visitors?” he asked 
Inez. She said ‘No,’ with such ve- 
hemence that he suspected the answer 
should have been “yes.” 

““Who has the ground floor flat?” was 
his next question. 

“Tt isn’t occupied.” 

“Sure?” 

“A Mr. Stanley did occupy it, but he 
has left. . . .”’. She was so obviously un- 
willing to tell him more that he insisted. 

“Was he a friend of yours?” 

“Never you mind what he was. He is 
nothing to me now.” 

““What about that frankness? . . .” 

“T don’t want you to think badly of 
MGs 

“How could I?” 

“He said I had had another man in 
the flat. Not a soul can come near me 
without his making scenes... I’ve 
been driven from pillar to post, he has 
made my life a perfect hell upon earth. 
I’m sick to death of dodging about and 
hiding. I told him over and over again 
I wasn’t going to stand it any longer. I 
wasn’t ashamed of anything I had done 
and if he was... well, that was his 
affair... .” 

“What did he say then?” Keightly 
was keenly interested. 

‘He said: ‘Then it’s all over,’ and he 
caught hold of my arm... .” She 
pulled up her sleeve to show a large dis- 
colored bruise. 

“You have not seen him since?” 

““He has never been near me, nor 
written.” 

“You think he has set a watch upon 
you?” 

The baffling and unexpected answer 
was that before they quarrelled both of 
them had been conscious of espionage! 

“T do believe he was always fearful of 
being shot at, like poor Harry... .” 

“You are quite certain he is not still 
in the downstair rooms?” 

“They are empty, even the furniture 
has gone away.” She began to cry again. 

Keightly asked if it were possible to get 
access to the rooms, and heard that the 
landlord would gladly let him have the 
keys. Mr. and Mrs. Mead used to have 
them and show the flat, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Mead were away. 

“You are alone in the house then?” 
he asked. 

“Nearly always. .. .” 

He smiled and she did not resent it. 

Or” 

“One can’t be alone day and night. 

She said it sullenly but half- 
apologetic, and suggested he should come 
oftener. To which he replied evasively. 

He was extremely puzzled at the way 
in which the situation had developed. He 
satisfied himself with the truth of what 
she had told him by sending a man to see 
over the ground floor flat. It was un- 
occupied and unfurnished. A little fur- 
ther professional assistance confirmed him 
also in his belief that Inez B. was visited 
by some one beside himself. He wanted 
to know who it was, but more urgently 
who was the man with whom she had 
been practically in hiding since Harry 
Maingaye was shot. Was he the assassin? 


He felt that he was on the threshold of 
discovery, as he knew he would be, once 
he had got in touch with Inez de Brissac. 
Nevertheless the darkness before him 
was impenetrable and although he was 
on the threshold the door was not open 
before him. 

Now the fascination of the pursuit 
fastened upon him; he forgot his bet, his 
cherished work, everything. He could 
not keep away from Warriner Gardens, 
although he no longer paid visits to the 
Comtesse de Brissac. In the dusk of the 
winter evenings he made himself ac- 
quainted with all the approaches; the 
exits and entrances to what he instinc- 
tively felt would be the scene of a drama. 
He walked up and down Prince of Wales 
Terrace, and in and out the miserable 
pretense of a public garden. He got 
to know that part of Battersea by heart, 
the Suspension Bridge and Albert and 
Battersea Bridge, the park and adjacent 
river, the whole dreary surroundings. 

Such patience and industry could not 
but be rewarded. One evening he be- 
came conscious of a fellow prowler, one, 
not like himself, bent on exploring the 
neighborhood, for by now he had con- 
vinced himself that was his own objective, 
but intent on staring at the windows or 
watching before the door of No. 10. 
When Keightly Wilbur had convinced 
himself of this he went softly and stealth- 
ily out of the gardens, and then, whistling 
and quickly as if it were a mere thorough- 
fare, he traversed the pavement. So 
quickly, indeed, that the other watcher 
had no time to get out of the way. 
Keightly brushed against him, almost 
rudely, but recollected his good manners 
in time and stopped to apologize. Then 
he had a shock, a quick shock of sur- 
prised recognition. 

“Good Heavens! Dacre!” 

The recognition was mutual. Stanley 
Dacre’s first impulse was to deny his 
identity, to pull his hat over his eyes, to 
turn sullenly away. But Keightly was 
too friendly and quick for him. 

““Who would have expected to see you 
here? Wewereall wondering what had be- 
come of you. It’s good to see you again.” 

“T've only just come back,” Dacre 
mumbled or stammered. It was ob- 
vious he did not wish to be recognized, 
but Keightly ignored that. 

“Sorry I nearly knocked you down. 
The fact is, I’m in a devil of a hurry. I 
didn’t hurt you, did I?” 

It was no part of Keightly’s hastily con- 
ceived plan to make Stanley Dacre suspi- 
cious of his own presence here. He wanted 
time to collect his thoughts; and of course 
one is not a playwright or a poet without 
the story-telling faculty. He went on: 

“T've been at the Chelsea Hospital 
getting notes from one of the old soldiers. 
Another ‘Waterloo.’ By the way there is 
a part in it would suit you. You're not 
doing anything just now, are you? You 
might give me your address. You're not 
staying about here by any chance?” 

**Here! oh, no.” And he gave an 
address in Maida Vale. 

**So long then. Ill see you again.” 

He went off, leaving Stanley Dacre 
without an idea the encounter had been 
anything but an accident, leaving him to 
continue his self-imposed task. 

“Stanley Dacre!” 

Keightly’s breath had been taken away 
for the moment. He had stumbled over 
the threshold now. There was no dark- 
ness, but the light was blinding, discon- 
certing, amazing. 

How did he get rid of the revolver? 
Harry Maingaye was shot from the front, 


not from the back. How had that hap- 
pened? Stanley Dacre was in the dress- 
ing-room when Harry went outside. He 
was found at the stage door. 

Keightly did not allow these things to 
intrude nor any other of the difficulties 
and discrepancies of the case. He 
rushed at his conclusion without dwelling 
upon detail. He saw it all. The men 
had been friends. The woman had come 
between them. And ever since then 
they had been skulking about together, 
afraid to be seen or recognized, afraid 
that two and two should be put together. 

“Not that it would have been, not that 
anybody but I would have penetrated 
the situation . . . and now I suppose she 
has another lover. . . .” 

Keightly’s self-satisfaction inflated and 
floated him. He was so buoyant that he 
walked all the way home, thinking of how 
he would triumph over David Devenish, 
win his bet, spread himself over that 
column and leader. In justice to him 
however it must be admitted that he never 
thought of what his discovery might be 
going to mean to poor Stanley Dacre or 
what would be the upshot. 

Keightly had to talk, every man has 
a weakness and that was admittedly his. 
Because David must not know until the 
last minute, and he could not talk to his 
mother of Inez B. Mott, Roger McPhail 
seemed marked out for his confidant. 
But he was unable to find Roger that 
evening and was compelled to keep his 
discovery to himself. The next day, 
however, was the private view of the 
International Exhibition in Grafton Street 
and he already had an appointment to 
meet Roger there. Roger was President 
of the Society and Keightly found him 
in the hall, surrounded by people. 

“T say, McPhail; I must speak to you. 
I’ve got the mest extraordinary thing to 
tell you. Get rid of all these people.” 

Roger moved back a step with him. 

“T can’t, not at the moment. We are 
being ‘opened’ at twelve by the Duke of 
Connaught, there are no end of things to 
arrange; we've only just heard. But 
don’t go away; go inside, there is plenty 
to interest you. Ill come to youthe first 
moment I am free. I suppose you've 
found the man with the light eyes. . . .” 
Then some one came up, and in another 
moment he was again submerged. 

But his words lingered. Keightly had 
for the moment completely forgotten all 
about the young man who had met him 
in the passage of the Fin de Siécle Theatre, 
and told him they were calling out ‘‘Mur- 
der.” A horrid doubt came over him, 
black dark went that dazzling threshold 
again, and for the moment he wished he 
had never looked at crime except in the 
columns of the papers, that if he wanted 
subjects he had invented them. 

“Curse it, I haven’t got to the bottom 
of it yet.” Now the difficulties and dis- 
crepancies that had not occurred to him 
before came obtrusively about him. 
Keightly believed in his instinct, and his 
instinct had told him unerringly that 
the young fellow with the light terrified 
eyes and the stammering tongue, the 
breathlessness of terror had fired the shot. 

And when he came as far as this . . 
when he came as far as to admit that al- 
though he had met Stanley Dacre staring 
at the windows of Inez’s flat it was not suf- 
ficient proof that he had murdered Harry 
Maingaye in order to enjoy her company, 
he found himself quite suddenly, and with- 
out any preparation, gazing again into 
those very eyes with which he had told 
the Court at the Coroner’s inquest he 
was familiar: those light eyes... . 
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**My God!” He brushed his own and 
looked again. There was no doubt, no 
doubt at all. From the wall in front 
they gazed into his, and he stared back. 
The painting was by the hand of a master, 
a child’s face, pale and fair, a full length 
figure holding itself upright; eyes of 
the palest blue. . . . The catalogue told 
him the rest: 
ROGER McPHAIL. 
“No. 7. The Young Count.” 

The painting was in the artist’s earlier 
manner; a little thin and dry perhaps, 
but the pose superbly caught, the Goya- 
like perception of character compensating 
for anything the portrait lacked in rich- 
ness of color or voluptuousness of decora- 
tion. A materialization of high lineage 
and young pride, the “‘Young Count” 
stood; erect and lonely, facing destiny. 

“You know who it is?” Roger was 
beside him again. ‘Not so bad, I think. 
Come and see his mother; she is on the 
other wall. I wish I could have got Herods- 
foot to lend us his; in a way it is better, 
more devilry in it. But I think you'll 
like the brocaded dress . . . what’s the 
matter?” 

“McPhail!” Keightly Wilbur was 
pale, and Roger wondered at his emotion. 
“You see that picture?” 

“T painted it at Porto Fino. I thought 
I told you before. It is the son of Louis 
de Brissac, of Inez B. Mott.” 

“Tt is the portrait of the young mau I met 
in the passage the night Harry Maingaye 
was murdered,” Keightly said solemnly. 

“What passage?”’ 

“You haven’t forgotten?” 

“You don’t mean . . . my God!” 

“T couldn’t make a mistake.” 

“Her son!” They gazed at each other. 
“You... you are quite sure? Her 
son!” he repeated. 


“He would be eighteen or nineteen 
TOW. 2 s-< 

“Was he in England at the time? I 
never heard that he or Louis were in 
England. Wilbur... don’t say, or 
think it... it’s... it’s impossible. 
Don’t look like that, everyone will be 
staring at you. Pull yourself together. 
This is not what you came here to tell me. 
What did you come to tell me?” 

Keightly answered dully, not mov- 
ing nor coming away as Roger asked 
him. 

“TI came to tell you Stanley Dacre 
shot Harry Maingaye, that he was in- 
triguing with Inez at the time. But it 
isn’t true, of course it isn’t true. . . .” 

The magnetism of the picture drew 
him, he was still looking into the light, 
visionary eyes of a boy of high lineage, 
holding himself proudly, the son of Inez 
B. Mott. 

“Stanley Dacre,” repeated Roger in a 
bewildered manner. 

**T was right about having seen him be- 
fore, about the face being familiar.” 

““You saw it in the New Gallery four or 
five years ago.” And then he added, for 
he too had imagination and saw to what 
the recognition was leading: “I wish to 
God I had never painted it.” 

All that afternoon Keightly sat in his 
study, trying to piece the puzzle, to find 
what place Stanley Dacre had in it, to 
decide what he must do. He knew now 
that when Inez had told him she was 
watched she had probably been speaking 
the truth. She said Stanley went in 
fear of his life. And now, he, Keightly, 
thought that fear also might have a sound 
foundation. 

When he got as far as that in his survey 
of the situation it was already dusk. 
Every evening at dusk for the last few 


days he had gone to Warriner Gardens, 
watched the watcher. Then his curi- 
osity drew him, or as Devenish would 
have said, his vanity. He wanted to 
prove his cleverness. But this afternoon, 
now, it was no longer curiosity. It was 
conscience, and impelling sense of duty. 
All at once it came over him that neither 
Inez nor Stanley Dacre knew who had 
killed Harry Maingaye, that each of 
them suspected the other, that only he, 
Keightly Wilbur, knew. But what he 
would do with the knowledge he did not 
know. For that denied and hidden heart 
of his was hot with comprehension of the 
boy who had Inez B. Mott for mother. 
That very day he had sat through lunch- 
eon with his own, she ‘had entertained 
guests at the Ritz, distinguished guests, 
but herself the most distinguished 
amongst them. Her talk came back to 
him, brilliant, vivid, gracious. A mother 
of whom to be proud. This afternoon 
she had been in to him twice; understood 
he was worried but had not vexed him 
with questions; brought him his tea be- 
cause she knew she was quieter than any 
butler; for he had often told her so, and 
disturbed him less, dropped a kiss on his 
black hair as she went out. He was her 
whole heart, the pivot of her life. And 
he knew it; appreciated what such love 
and care meant in a man’s life, although 
he talked so lightly. But if, instead of 
such a mother, he had woke one day in 
early manhood to the knowledge that 
he was the son of one who was loose and 
almost public; flaunting her looseness in 
salacious novels ... Keightly Wilbur 
projected himself into the mind of the 
boy whom he had pledged himself to 
hound down... . 

To hound down, or to save from an- 
other crime? 


What happened in the search for the murderer will be told neat week. 


The English Cut in Aurora 


HE city of Aurora, IIl., once had an 
introduction to English styles in 
wearing apparel, by courtesy of Mr. 

Ira Clifton Copley, who, notwithstanding 
the clothes he exhibited there, now rep- 
resents the Aurora district in Congress. 

Copley journeyed to foreign parts a 
few years ago and paused to pay his first 
visit to London. While there some Eng- 
lish acquaintances got him all worked 
up over the money he could save by buy- 
ing English clothes. They pointed out 
the great difference in the cost of clothing 
in England and America, due to the high 
tariff, and he saw vast economical possi- 
bilities. He figured that if he bought 
enough suits of clothes, and succeeded in 
getting them through the custom-house 
without having them confiscated, or 
nearly so, he could save enough to pay 
part of the expense of his trip abroad. So 
he went to the most famous tailor in Lon- 
don and had him make him about $1,150 
worth of clothes. Even aside from the 
money he would’ thus save, Copley 
thought it would be a lot of fun to be a 
real sport and know that his clothes were 
put up by the world’s best. 





By FRED C. KELLY 


Well, about a month later, Copley 
picked out one of the milder patterns 
from his London-made wardrobe and 
ventured forth to show the Aurora folks 
the Very Latest. 

You know yourself about the fit of an 
English suit of clothes. It has about as 
much fit as a sheet that the man does you 
up in at a Turkish bath place. Copley’s 
suit ran according to form. He looked 
as if he had taken his own measure, then 
dictated it from memory, and sent it off 
to one of those correspondence school 
tailors, who had carefully fitted it to Cop- 
ley’s figure “from description.” His 
friends laughed so heartily, not to say 
boisterously, at the outfit that Copley 
denied having bought it abroad and in- 
sisted that it was simply an $11 hand-me- 
down that he was wearing to pay off a bet 
on a baseball game. 

When he got back to his home, Copley 
gave the suit to the man that looked 
after his furnace. The next day he picked 
out an even costlier one and made a pres- 
ent of it to his colored hostler. A week 
later he inquired of the hostler, why he 
never wore it. 


“T wo’ it once,” the man said, “but 
the boys made so many remahks about 
it that I been savin’ it.” 

It seemed to Copley that it was a shame 
to have clothes made by the world’s 
greatest tailor being eaten up by moths, 
and whenever he gave one away after 
that he exacted a promise that the clothes 
would be worn. Many promised before 
they thought. Copley’s chauffeur de- 
murred, but gave in when Copley agreed 
to raise his salary. Thus by various 
schemes Copley succeeded in introducing 
London styles to Aurora, IIl. 

Since then he has studied a lot about 
tariff matters, and has become more of a 
protectionist than ever. He says the 
greatest advantage of a high protective 
tariff would be to cut down to the mini- 
mum the danger of English clothes being 
brought to our shores. 

One day another Congressman, who 
is a free trader, said to Copley: “Why, 
just think of the fine clothes you can buy 
in England and about 60 per cent. of the 
cost of i 

And the man does not know why Cop- 
ley acted the way he did. 
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PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 








A Sexygenarian 


KeEnwoop, 
Oneida, New York, 
Tue Herrorp VERSIFACTURING Co., May 23, 1914. 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 

As your versifactory will soon be flooded with samples, I 
hasten to get mine inearly. This is a free sample. You need 
not return the sample if not satisfactory, and as the inclosed 
envelope is unaddressed it may be used ad libitum. 

Yours very truly, 
D. B. Leonarp. 


D. B. Leonard, 

Oneida, New York. 
Dear Sir (or Madam): 

Yours of May 28rd received and contents noted. 

Would say regarding jingle consignment—that ship- 
ment was delayed and arrived 
badly damaged through care- 
less handling by Express Com- 
pany. The contents were at once 
sent to our repair shop, when our 
Mr. Karl Schmidt, after careful 
examination, reported that there 
appeared to be two jingles con- 
tained in shipment, but so many 
parts were missing that when the 
remaining members were assem- 
bled there were only just enough 
for one jingle. On winding it 
up, however, we found the 
action jerky and accompanied 
by an unpleasant creaking, and 
a decided odor of gasoline. 

This is the working plan of the 
jingle as returned from our shop: 


The Gnu’s Plight 


A stylish young African Gnu, 
Once got in a terrible stew, 
To settle the matter 
He called on a hatter— 
The Gnu knew that his hat was not 
new. 
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The Herford Versifacturing Co., 
July 3, 1914. 

























Aftera thorough test of the new model our mechanician, 
Mr. Karl Davis Robinson, who assembled the parts, 
reported that, in his opinion, the shipment contained 
only one jingle and that the peculiar action is due 
to flaws in the crank bearings of the original model. 

After a consultation with our jingle experts, we de- 
cided to fit the jingle with new crank bearings. 

The result was as per plan herewith submitted: 


The Gnu and the Canoe 


A daring young African Gnu 

Once purchased a birch bark canoe, 
When the old thing capsized 

He was not surprised— 

The Gnu knew the canoe was not new. 


The second model, though working more 
smoothly than the first, was rejected by 
Mr. Schmidt on the ground, that the birch 
bark necessary for the action of the second 
line was too expensive to list the jingle at 
our catalogue rates. The model was accord- 
ingly returned to the repair shop, and after 
refitting with entirely new bearings and 
rotary gear was returned to us this morning. 
While the secondary peripheral oscillation 
is not absolutely gyratory we have decided 
to put it out in this shape: 


He Gnu What He Was Talking About 


When a cynic South African Gnu 

Heard of Teddy’s gnu River, “ Pooh, Pooh!” 
Cried he, “ The Gnu’s known 

In the old world alone— 

The Gnu gnu no Gnu in the gnu.” 


We hope that the Rooseveltian shock 
absorber will make it popular in one 
western territory. 

Thanking you for the Gnu postage 
stamp inclosed with shipment, we are, 
A Respectfully yours, 


L mm THE HERFORD VSFG. CO. 
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E didn’t look much like an angel 
H nor yet like a fighting man when 
I saw him for the first time in the 
little town of Magdelena, Sonora. Slim, 
silent, tightly buttoned up in a cinnamon 
brown sweater, there was not a brass but- 
ton or insignia on him. He had just come 
from France to volunteer as a common 
soldier in the army of the Constitutional- 
ists, though he had held the rank of 
Brigadier General in the standing army 
of Mexico. 

Felipe Angeles was graduated from the 
Military College at Chapultepec. When 
still a boy he became an instructor in the 
Academy and later its president. He is 
considered an authority on artillery tac- 
tics and has twice been sent by the Mexi- 
can government on military commissions 
to France. 

Under Madero he went to the State 
of Moreles to put down an uprising led 
by Zapata, with the surprising result that 
the people who fought became his friends 
and looked to him for relief from the 
destitute state into which a previous 
military suppression had thrown them. 
He was called back to the City of Mexico 
by the revolt of Felix Diaz. In the capi- 
tal he faced the problem of defending the 
city and his president while under the 
command of a superior officer who was 
no longer loyal. He escaped assassina- 
tion because of his popularity with the 
army, but his protest at the killing of 
Madero caused him to be thrown into 
prison and afterwards sent out of the 
country. 

This is the soldier who came last 
autumn to offer his services to Carranza. 
As military ability of so high an order 
was not going begging in Sonora, he was 
made ‘‘Subsecretario de Guerra y Jefe 
de Artilleria.” 

He had not yet begun to play the réle 
of good angel, though there were many 
poor souls in Moreles who would have 
taken oath it was his real character. His 
success in this part became known to 
some of us on the safer side of the Rio 
Grande, when he was sent to help Villa 
in the siege of Torreon. : 

These two men, so widely different in 
type — Villa, the one time bandit, and 
Angeles, the military expert—became the 
closest of friends, drawn together by a 
common hatred. With Angeles it was 
hatred of the treachery done by the man 
in power at the City of Mexico, with Villa 
hatred of the injustice the class which 
this man represented had for years im- 
posed on the whole country. To both, 
the hope of future prosperity in Mexico 
lay in the destruction of the old order. 
It was only in their methods that they 
differed, and just here did Felipe Angeles 
become Francisco Villa’s good angel. 

“T will never let him leave me’’, wrote 
Villa, and the natural leader became the 
pupil of the teacher. 

“Angeles is the most powerful influence 
for good behind General Villa’, writes an 
American from the border. Says another, 
“If you are looking for strong men on 
whom the future of Mexico may depend, 





Villa’s Good Angel 


By ALLENE TUPPER WILKES 


keep your eye on General Felipe Angeles. 
He is not only enthused with the highest 
ideals of the Constitutionalists, but he 
has had superior educational and social 
advantages which fit him for equal asso- 
ciation with the best men of any country.” 

Americans have reason to think well 
of him, for when our soldiers took posses- 
sion of Vera Cruz the Federal officers at 
Saltillo, fellow students and pupils of 
his in the Military Academy at Chapul- 
tepec, wrote asking him to join the Fed- 
eral Army in defending the honor of 
Mexico against the “specter of the 
North.” General Angeles answered: 

“Your telegram says that we are on 
the eve of a race war. This is false. We 
are, however, in great danger of being 
drawn into a terrible war which is being 
deliberately provoked by Huerta in order 
that he may stop the great triumph which 
will soon be ours—we of the Democratic 
party of Mexico. If you are patriots, 
you could with but two words bring peace 
to Mexico. You could say to Huerta, 
“Stop here.’”” He continues that he does 
not expect they will utter these words, 
and he trusts to the greatness of President 
Wilson, the good sense of the American 
people, and the patriotism of the directors 
of the Democratic party of Mexico, to 
bring peace to his unhappy country. 

Just how hard it must have been for 
him to take this stand against his former 
classmates and pupils, I realize when 
I think of the last talk I had with him 
before leaving Mexico. It was carried 
on in a remarkable mixture of Spanish, 
French and English, for my knowledge 
of any one of the languages seemed to be 
in adverse ratio to his. 

We were trying out a new touring car 
that had just come down from Nogales. 
Captain Salinas Carranza, the aviator 
who was wounded a few days ago .at 
Mazatlan, drove very fast, and as it had 
rained the day before the roads were 
fearful. We rushed through puddles and 
streams without slowing up at all, and 
General Angeles proposed that the car be 
christened “‘ Anadja” because it swam so 
well. We hear a great deal about the 
reckless horseback riding in the southwest. 
They drive their cars the same way, going 
at full speed over any and every obstruc- 
tion. A gallop across country is nothing 
to the wild exhilaration of dashing across 
the desert or up and down hill in a big 
car, once you have gotten used to the 
bumps. 

General Angeles, who is small, bounded 
about at a great rate but seemed to enjoy 
it. Conversation under the circumstances 
was impossible, but we finally got Cap- 
tain Salinas to slow up, and then General 
Angeles thawed out enough to talk about 
himself, a thing I had never heard him do 
before. I knew it must be distressing to 
him to go over the events of this last 
year, so I have not questioned him. Now 
he told of the fight in Mexico City, and of 
his trying to get to the palace in a machine 
with soldiers shooting at him from the 
windows and behind buildings. He finally 
climbed into a milk cart, but the bullets 









came so fast that milk was soon stream- 
ing from the bullet holes made in the 
milk cans, so he got out and walked. 

He spoke very seriously of the problems 
confronting the Constitutionalists, and 
was not half so certain of the final out- 
come as many of the other officers. Some- 
how, for that very reason, he seemed more 
impressive, as a man who had given his 
mind and body to a cause whatever was 
to be the outcome. 

He told me of his wife and family left 
behind in Paris, then of the boys at 
Chapultepec, the Military Academy 
that corresponds to our West Point. In 
Mexico the age of entrance is younger 
than is ours. Many of the students are 
children of fourteen and fifteen years; 
yet they are brave soldiers, as the world 
has known since their tragic defense of 
Chapultepec in °47. 

We came back to Magdelena in the 
late afternoon, running slowly. There 
was a crimson glow over everything. 
General Angeles asked me why it was 
that anything so beautiful should make 
us grave instead of happy; then Captain 
Salinas told him of the death of one of 
their young officers at Guimas. 

“That is sad, yes”, answered General 
Angeles, ‘but to me there are some things 
more terrifying than death. If we live to 
reach the City of Mexico, I may find 
myself drawn up in battle against my 
former pupils. Of that I cannot bear to 
think.” 

Perhaps this is an explanation of why 
I found Felipe Angeles the saddest of all 
the Constitutional Jefes, though there are 
many things in Mexico just now to make 
an angel weep. 


Will the Democrats maintain their control of the House of Representatives in 1915 ? 


McGregor will make his prediction in a special article next week. 
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Melon-colic Days Ahead 


We learn that W. A. Gregory, who 
has been taking a correspondence course 
in law, has almost got it completed. We 
hope W. A. has learned his lessons well, 
for we believe Feenyville will need a good 
lawyer very soon, for watermelon time 
will soon be here. 

—The Feenyville Cor. Lincoln Co. (Ark.) 
Ledger. 


Why Some Men Succeed 


Derwood Jones, the good-looking 
counter jumper at J. J. Cargile’s store, 
visited his best piece of 
calico, in the Scotland 


N 
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How Old Was She Before the 
Fall? 


A brick falling from the Hartford 
Building struck Miss Dorothy Kelly on 
the shoulder and knocked her uncon- 
scious on the sidewalk. When she was 
revived she was 17 years old and lived 
at 1914 North Kedzie avenue. 

—Chicago (Ill.) Examiner. 


High Finance 


Arrangements are being made to re- 
lease Frank LeMaitre, convicted of 
deserting a minor child, on a $300 bond, 


That Itching 





farm like i am trying to run and i must 
ask you to stop my Subscription the first 
of June.” 

—Mt. Crory (Ark.) Enterprise. 


Seat of the Mighty 


Those who owe back subscription 
should not laugh because the seat is miss- 
ing from the editor’s pants. Remember 
that—and the day of judgment. 

—Sharp Co. (Ark.) Record. 


Getting What You Want 


You prayed for this weather last win- 
ter, didn’t you? Then 
stop kicking when the 





neighborhood last Sun- 
day.—Junction City 


(Ark.) Press. 


Why Some Men Fail 


Undertaker in San An- 
tonio saves three men 
from drowning. Some 
people couldn’t make a 
success of any business, 
it would seem. 
—Bridgeport (Ct.) 

Standard. 


This Horseshoe Was 
Unlucky 


Jerry Cover is wearing 
a fashionable gash over 
his left eye which ,was 
placed there when he 
came within range of the 
hind hoof of a_ horse 
Sunday. 
—The Rockyford (Col.) 


Gazette Times. 





Pianist or Pianola? 





good Lord answers the 
prayer. If the ther- 
mometer remains 
around the 100 mark 
long we'll get used to it. 
—Winchester (Ky.) 
Democrat. 


A Wicked Man 


Herbert Bowens and 
Miss Zadie Kirkpatrick 
failed to take their 
buggy ride as planned. 
Dad Coley wouldn’t 
loan them his buggy. 
—The Needmore Cor. 
of the Dardanelle (Ark.) 

Democrat. 


He Didn’t Like 


the Sermon 


One of Isaac Hell- 
wanger’s dogs followed 
him to preaching at 
the Dog Hill Church 
last Sunday and went 
inside but got up and 








There are nine in the 
Cathedral choir—four ladies and four 
gentlemen and a pianist. 
—Redpath Chautauqua Program. 


Sounds Plausible 


The dry weather is causing a scarcity 
of water. 
—Mt. Sterling (Ill.) Democrat. 


Strenuous Courtship 


Norman Tucker and Jesse Hall carried 
their best girls to Caledonia last Sunday. 
—Pilgrim Rest Cor. The Junction City 

(Ark.) Press. 


Heartburn? 


Fire of an unknown origin totally 
destroyed the contents of Clarence K. 
Krauss one night last week. 

—The Elton (Maryland) Democrat. 
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—Sandusky Register 


he having succeeded in getting the father 
of one of his sons to sign a bond with him. 
—The Jackson (Mich.) Patriot. 


The Iuka Three-Step 


The people of this community are wak- 
ing up. Each day sees them take a step 
forward, a step in advance, a step into 
the future. 


—Tuka (Kans.) Indez. 


Paid in His Own Coin 


We sent out statements last week to 
all who were in arrears, on the bottom 
of which was printed, “It takes a whole 
lot of money to publish a paper like we 
are trying to give you, and must ask that 
subscriptions be paid.” A man who 
owes us subscription since January 1, 
wrote the following on the statement, 
“Mr. Wood it takes Som little to run a 


walked out before the 
sermon was half over. 
—Cottonwood Cor. Ridgeway (Ill.) News. 


Standing In with the Divorce 
Courts 


Mrs. Wilfred Chase has gone into part- 
nership with her husband as a_ house 
wrecker.—Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune. 


The Narrow Path 


With an ice cream emporium on each 
side on Main street, there is nothing left 
for the young man with a girl, except to 
keep in the middle of the road. One of 
the local ministers is to preach a sermon 
on that subject next Sunday. 


—Salmon (Idaho) Herald. 


A Confession 


The editor has been rushed with out- 
side business this week, and unable to 
devote much attention to the paper. 


—The Gibson (Okla.) New Era. 
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| There In 
Oars and the Men = Every 


By HERBERT REED 


ALE’S victory in the annual boat 
race at New London, and Pennsyl- 
vania’s splendid showing at 

Poughkeepsie, do not necessarily mean 
that English rowing methods applied to 
American oarsmen are better than strictly 
American methods. Neither Yale nor 
Pennsylvania looked like a typical Oxford 
or Cambridge crew. The fact that both 
Guy and Vivian Nickalls clung to the 
old fashioned thole pins led many to be- 
lieve that they were teaching typical 
English university rowing. Neither of 
these excellent coaches is so narrow 
minded. Nearly every coach who teaches 
sweep rowing has learned something from 
the English, whether or no he admits it; 
and both the English coaches were adapt- 
ing the stroke, the foundation principles 
of which they had always believed in, to 
American oarsmen and American condi- 
tions. I am not convinced that the thole 
pins are better than the swivels, but it 
must be plainly apparent that they are 
not quite so bad as many would have us 
believe. A strong argument for the 
swivel is that the oar being merely a 
lever, it should have a fulcrum in which 
there is as little play as possible, for oars- 
men lacking the experience of the English- 
men who come out for the university 
eights are apt to catch crabs when the 
oar is not in the steady grip of the swivel. 
For the thole pins it may be said, that 
the man who masters rowing with them 
must be well in command of his sweep. 
At Poughkeepsie, oddly enough, all the 
crab-catching that resulted in the three 
false starts was done by men in the swivel- 
rigged boats. Whatever the merits of 
the two rigs—and [ still think the swivel 
is the better for our less experienced oars- 
men—it is not a matter worth the acri- 
monious discussion that arose among 
many of the experts at Poughkeepsie. 





When Personality Counts 


T should not be forgotten that the per- 
© sonality of the coach, his ability to 
select, teach and handle men, has a vast 
amount to do with successful racing. 
Ellis Ward, who preceded Vivian Nick- 
alls at Pennsylvania, turned out some 
great eights when he was at the height of 
his career, and by a method vastly dif- 
ferent from the Englishman’s. Toward 
the close of his coaching career he did not 
have the same personal grip on his men, 
and there were so many clashes over him 
and his work among the influential grad- 
uates that he was thoroughly discouraged. 
Nickalls came at just the right moment. 
His strict discipline is tempered by a keen 
sense of humor, and he achieved almost 
instant popularity. His path was 
smoother than that of his brother at 
Yale, but it was at all times apparent to 
those who knew anything about Guy 
Nickalls that he was not at New Haven 
to “assist” in the coaching, but to coach 
the Varsity eight. There were ructions, 
as of course was inevitable under the 
strange system that the Elis soucht to 
put in effect—a compromise between the 
warring factions—but in the end Nickalls 
was master. These two brothers are as 
different from the Kirby-Gold combira- 
tion, which made such a sorry showing 
here, as day from night. It will be ex- 
tremely interesting to watch more of their 
Work another year. One of the best evi- 


dences of the personal influence of Vivian | 
is his ability to stir up enthusiasm for | 
rowing, so much so that the Quakers | 


entered the Independence Day regatta 
on the Schuylkill when most other uni- 
versity eights had disbanded. 


A Word for a School Coach 


HILE on the subject of rowing 


coaches there is something to be | 


said for Hugh Troy, an old Cornellian 
and now coach of the crews of the Cas- 
eadilla School at Ithaca. Cornell’s re- 
markable Freshman eight this year was 
largely the product of Troy’s coaching. 
Six members of his school crew were in 
the boat. As a rule Courtney prefers 
men who have never rowed and therefore 
have nothing to unlearn, but apparently 
he makes an exception of Troy’s pupils, 
which is the highest form of compliment 
that could be paid to any coach. Should 
Troy take up college coaching in the 
years to come, I think he will prove a for- 
midable factor in the sport. He rowed 
in the Cornell Poughkeepsie crew nine- 
teen years ago, if recollection serves 
the yegarthe Ithacans sent an eight to the 
Henley regatta. Frederick D. Colson is 
another Cornellian who coached for atime, 
but in recent years his other work has in- 
terfered. 
was unsuccessful because of conditions 
over which he had no control, and which 
happily no longer exist at Cambridge. 





The Camera as a Judge 


NE unfortunate feature of the college 
rowing season was the claim made 
that the moving pictures showed that 
Harvard and not Yale had won the race 
at New London. I have seen these pic- 
tures and they show nothing of the sort. 
They bear internal evidence of not hav- 
ing been taken from a point directly op- 
posite the finish line. There is no more 
to be said save that even under the best 
of conditions the camera is not an infal- 
lible judge. 


Columbia’s Future Rowing 


A\JOW a word about Columbia and 
+ James C. Rice, one of the best row- 
ing coaches the sport has ever seen. The 


big university at Morningside Heights | 
boasts of a splendid boating record, even | 


though failing to win for eighteen years on 
the Hudson. It has a well-equipped per- 


manent plant just above Poughkeepsie, | 


and excellent boating facilities at home. 
Yet it turns over to a master-teacher 
like Rice the smallest squad of any of the 
rowing colleges. It is true that the 
courses at Columbia are difficult and re- 


quire a deal of work; it is true that it is | 


located in a big city, with all that means 
in the way of distractions, with all its 
drawbacks on the real college spirit. In 
the face of obstacles that would have dis- 
heartened any man, Rice has brought 
Columbia to “‘the head of the river.” 
What is Columbia going to do about it? 


Are its undergraduates planning in future | 


to make the necessary sacrifices that go 
with crew work, and are they going to 
come out in such numbers that the coach 
can sift his material? It is all well enough 


to celebrate a glorious victory, but the | 
celebrants at the same time should harbor | 


When he coached Harvard he | 
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| However beautiful you may be, 
you cannot afford to neglect 
| your skin. However plain you 
|may be, you should not miss 
| the possibilities for beauty and 
| skin health in the regular use of 


Ingrams 
Milkweed 


Cream 
50c and $1.00 


|Preserves Good Complexions 
Improves Bad Complexions 


The foundation of beauty is a 
fine complexion—that means 
a healthy skin. Milkweed 
| Cream has peculiar properties 
|which make for skin health. 
| Its use overcomes sallow, color- 
less complexions, as well as 
undue redness, sunburn and 
‘freckles. 


Read this letter from Sarah 
| Bernhardt—today a marvelous 
‘example of youth and beauty 
| preserved. 


“New York, May 22, 1896. 
Messrs. FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co., 
Dear Sirs: 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is of a 
most delicious perfume, marvelously 
good for the skin and complexion; 
removes all spots from the face. 

It is a great pleasure for me to 
testify my sincere satisfaction. I 
take with me to France a large 
quantity. 

Yours sincerely, 
SARAH BERNHARDT.” 








| 


| Send us 2c postage to cover the cost 
of mailing and receive free a sample 
of Milkweed Cream, of Velveola 
| Souveraine, of Ingram’s Rouge, also 
| Zodenta Tooth Powder. 


F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 
86 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Frederick 


| Windsor, Ont. 


Ingrams 
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FACE POWDER 


is Powder Perfection for the Com- 

plexion. Four shades: pink, white, 

flesh and brunette. Price soc at drug 
| store or by mail, postpaid. 
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a grim determination to keep Columbia 
rowing on the same high plane. They 
owe it to the oarsmen who have gone be- 
fore and to the eight that won this year— 
to Rice, and to the best traditions of Co- 
lumbia. The rowing atmosphere must be 
kept as thick as a London fog, and nobody 
can do it but the undergraduates them- 
selves. Rice will take care of the rest 
of it. 


Two Fine Stroke Oars 


TROKE oars are both born and made. 
7 MacCarthy, who drove Columbia to 
victory, is a rare combination of the two. 
He was born with the temperament, and 
the coach taught him the rest. He had 
good men behind him, but he was none the 
less the dominant character in that win- 
ning crew when the real test came. Mac- 
Carthy of Columbia and Appleton of 
Yale—these are the two outstanding col- 
lege oarsmen of the year. They will rank 
with Briggs and Bowen, with Weed and 
Distler of Cornell, with Higginson and 
Cutler of Harvard, with John Gardiner of 
Pennsylvania, with Thurston of Syracuse, 
with Ingram of Annapolis, and with Leroy 
Whitney of Yale, to mention only a 
few. MacCarthy had much of the fire 
of the remarkable D. C. R. Stuart of 
Cambridge. 


Braun Joins N. Y. A. C. 


HE New York Athletic Club has gath- 
ered in a star hurdler from the college 
ranks who ought to pair up well with J. I. 
Wendell, the former Wesleyan expert. He 
is Braun of Dartmouth, who won the 
intercollegiate title this year in splendid 
style. Lagay, another Dartmouth athlete 
whose specialty is the quarter mile, will 
also wear the winged foot in the A. A. U. 
championships at Baltimore. 


Henley’s Fascinating History 


MERICA’S representation in the 

Henley regatta this year ought to 
revive interest in this country in one of the 
oldest and best events in the history of 
amateur sport. The Diamond Sculls, 
the great event for singles, has been rowed 
annually since 1844; the Grand Challenge 
Cup for eights is even older, and the 
Silver Goblets for pairs, the Wyfold Chal- 
lenge Cup for fours, the Visitors’ Challenge 
Cup for fours, the Stewards’ Challenge 
Cup for fours, the Thomas Chal- 
lenge Cup for eights, and the Ladies’ 
Challenge Plate for eights, were estab- 
lished respectively in 1843, 1855, 1847, 
1842, 1868, and 1845. The Henley Royal 
Regatta, to give it its full title, was first 
held in 18389. The only events that year 
were the Grand Challenge Cup for eights 
and the Town Cup for fours. For a time 
the regatta attracted only university 
oarsmen, but the clubs soon took to the 
course, and there was a big surprise in 
1856 when the Chester crew, rowing in 
the first keelless shell of which there is any 
record, swept the river. Just when the 
famous Leander Club was organized, even 
the best informed English authorities do 
not seem to know, but it was probably in 
either 1818 or 1819. Oxford was rowing 


in 1815, and perhaps earlier, while Cam- | 
bridge is known to have been on the water 


in 1826. Eight-oared rowing, however, 
was first introduced by Eton in 1811. 
The record for the course in the “Grand” 
is held jointly by Leander and New Col- 
lege, Oxford. Leander started its win- 
ning career in 1875, but it was five years 
before the club again triumphed. Eleven 
years later, the club made the record for 
the course of 6 minutes 51 seconds. Both 
Vivian and Guy Nickalls rowed in that 
crew. After this the club had a run of 
twelve victories. Cornell, Yale and 
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Here is a small, high-grade, 
high-speed, Reflecting Camera 
that will make the kind of 
pictures you have always 


Hi). Auto Graflex Junior 


With f. 4.5 lens (B. & L.-Zeiss Tessar Series Ic or Cooke Series Il) $66.00 
With f. 6.3 lens (Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat) - - - - - - 53.50 


With this camera you can make snap shots on dark or cloudy 
days, or even indoors. On bright days, when the sun is shining, 
you can make exposures as short as 1-1000 of a second, if you 
wish, And there is no uncertainty. When you look in the focus- 
ing hood you see the image right side up, the size it will appear in 
the finished picture, up to the instant of exposure. There is 
neither focusing scale nor finder. 


Our 64-page illustrated catalog shows the way 
to better pictures. May we send you a copy? 
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Pennsylvania heve been beaten at Hen- 
ley, and in recent years the Belgians 
scored three victories, losing to Leander, 
however, at the Olympic regatta, and be- 
fore that to Jesus College at Ghent. 
Last season Australia won the ‘‘Grand”’, 
but was beaten by Leander at Stockholm. 
It is pretty nearly time that America 
figured more prominently in this famous 
regatta. 


The Lively Ten Eyck 
AMES A. TEN EYCK, who has 


brought Syracuse up into the front 
rank when he has had the material, is 
apparently a much more active figure 
than almost any of the other coaches. 
There seems to be what the collegian and 
the baseball player call more “‘pep”’ in 
his work. He has a lively crowd to handle 
as a rule, and his hobby is blade work— 
watermanship of the highest class. Prob- 
ably his style of eight-oared rowing has 
deviated less from the methods of the 
single sculler than that of any other in- 
structor of sweep racing, but he has made 
it count in the face of some pretty rabid 
criticism from time to time. Ten Eyck’s 
is a forceful personality, and is reflected 
on the day of days by the attitude of 
his men. 


Mike Thompson, Humorist 
HO does not know Mike Thomp- 


son, has missed something in sport. 
There is no man in athletics who has 
extracted more fun from his work, 


‘whether as coach, trainer, or official. 


Mike has betaken himself to Emmits- 
burg, Md., but writes that he has recon- 
sidered his determination to give up 
college and athletic work. You couldn’t 
pry Mike away from sport with a jimmy, 
which fact he seems now to have discovered 
for himself. The outsider is often prone 
to the view that football coaches are 
large persons with square jaws, thick 
necks, and no great amount of brow. 
The description fits with the exception 


| of the brow, and, in a word, the football 


man is much like other people save for 
being huskier and healthier. Thompson 
is a lover of good music and has a passion 
for mathematics, at which he has pro- 
fessored from time to time. Football 
and mathematics have a bowing ac- 
quaintance, much to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


Poor College Baseball 
OLLEGE baseball has not been 


much to brag about this year, to the 
disgust of old timers like Dutch Carter 
and Jack Highlands, who have stoutly 
maintained for some time that it was very 
much on the down grade. More pitchers 
seem to have “blown up” this season 
than in many a long day, and the only 
bright spot seems to have been an im- 
provement in batting. 


| Yale’s Football Theory 


| A* experienced football player of the 
first class who turned out for the 
Yale team last fall was told by certain 
of the coaches that ‘“‘no Yale man ever 
leaves his feet.”” Perhaps this is one of 
the reasons for the Blue’s recent failures 
on the gridiron. The same theory ap- 
parently is not in existence at Harvard, 
for the Crimson interference has made 
|a study of the fine art of sideswiping. 
| Perhaps it would be well if more Yale 
men did leave their feet. 
































Sound Properties. 1—The 
Atchison 


LTHOUGH there are plenty of 
“timely”’ subjects, such as the 


Claflin failure, business condi- 
tions and the Rock Island reorganiza- 
tion, which might be discussed this week, 
I have decided to briefly describe a rail- 
road system, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, which does not happen to be 
in the limelight in any sense. Possibly 
that very fact would appeal to not a few 
persons. Thus far in the current over- 
hauling of great corporations the Atchison 
has escaped unpleasant scrutiny, in 
itself almost a patent of investment 
nobility. 

But there is another reason for describ- 
ing the Atchison, as it is known in Wall 
Street, or the Santa Fe, as it is called in 
the West. In this department of the 
issue of May 30, the alarming tendency of 
many railroads to borrow beyond their 
means was duly emphasized. It was 
then stated that articles would appear 
from time to time describing properties 
whose equities, as represented by stock 
outstanding, bore some fair and_ safe 
relation to the bonded debt. Alpha- 
betically at least the Atchison comes 
first in any such grouping, and for 
other reasons it certainly does not come 
last. 

The Atchison was incorporated in Kan- 
sas in 1863 and its fortunes have been 
largely tied up with that state. A vast 
network of its lines gridirons Kansas, 
but the system, comprising 10,771 miles 
of road, extends from Chicago, via Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Albuquerque, N. M., 
to the Pacific Coast, and to Galveston on 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is commonly sup- 
posed that the Atchison mainly haulscorn, 
which is quite untrue. Its great strength 


depends on four factors, conservative finan- 


cial structure, growth of population in its 
territory, diversity of traffic and good 
management. Of course the present 
relative prosperity of the West as com- 
pared with the East has something to do 
with it. 


[s times past Atchison’s traffic has 

been largely grain and minerals. These 
still constitute a big element, especially 
products of mines, but there has been an 
enormous growth in manufactured prod- 
ucts, fruits, and vegetables. The citrus 
fruit industry of California has developed 
into an important asset for the Atchison. 
At the same time a big corn crop means 
much to the company because it means 
prosperity to Kansas and consequently 
larger purchasing power and increased 
tonnage of other commodities. It is too 


early to predict what the corn crop will | 


be, but Kansas evidently is to have a 
phenomenal wheat harvest, in all respects 
a record. One authority estimates an 
increase in gross receipts next year of 
nearly $4,000,000 on the indicated wheat 
crop alone. 

It is well understood that the Atchison 
serves a growing country, sure to be pros- 
perous as the years go on, with perhaps 
the exception of Colorado where the 
mines are giving out. But nature can 
do nothing for a corporation which man 
despoils. Not a few of Atchison’s early 
chapters were ugly, but its lessons fortu- 
nately seem to have been learned many 


Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


years ago and since 1895 it has surely and four issues were sold amounting to about 
steadily taken on material substance and $148,000,000. This year only about $5,- 
financial soundness and credit. 000,000 bonds have been exchanged for 
The Atchison was reorganized twice, stock as compared with $20,707,000 in the 
in 1889 and in 1893-5. It failed the first year ending June 30, 1913. But the de- 
time because of mad competition withthe sired goal already has been attained and 
Rock Island and Missouri Pacific to cover only about $42,000,000 of these bonds 
uninhabited deserts with tracks. Just are now out. 
before the panic of 1893 income bonds Since 1896 the company has spent 
were unwisely changed into second mort- $217,000,000 of “new” money for ex- 
gage bonds, and when the crash came, an tensions and improvements. So much 
accountant, Stephen Little, made himself of this was obtained by the sale of con- 
famous by discovering the worst railroad 
irregularities of the day, for example, the 
crediting to assets of $4,000,000 given to 
shippers as rebates. But the reorgan- | n te r| a ke at -_ 
izing was wisely done and bond issues were h ] f 
greatly simplified. Through — both a scnoo! ona farm 


reorganizations the general mortgage where boys learn by doing. Actual 
bonds, now one of the world’s best contact, under competent instructors, 
Diiees eee. suena: simibleaiie with growing of crops and care of live 
own securities, remaimead practical) stock on a 670 acre farm. Shops, work 
unscathed. with tools and animals, deep woods, 
beautiful lake, boating, bathing, skating, 
healthful sports, right associates. 

High standards of scholarship—under 
experienced instructors who know life 
and modern educational methods. 
Preparation for American and European 
universities. An exceptional school 
plant—gives opportunity for imitative 
and executive work. Only the sons of 
American business and _ professional 
men of good moral character admitted ; 
the number is limited. Send today for 
catalogue. Edward M. Rumely, princi- 
pal, Rolling Prairie, Indiana. 








Sw present soundness of the property, 
however, is due more to good fortune 
and able management since 1896 than to 
conditions then existing. If quoted inter- 
views with him are accurate, President 
Ripley holds medieval views on public 
questions, but in a private capacity he 
has ploughed in earnings and borrowed 
money in a way calculated to constantly 
strengthen his company. The real secret 
has been the policy of financing by con- 
vertible bond issues. From 1905 to 1910 
































_ The Joke—He Never Thought of B.V. D. 


ANNING, mopping and grimacing,“ Phew! how hot,” won’t keep you cool, 

when the sun grills. B.V.D. will. It lifts a burden from your body and 
weight from your mind. You forget the heat, because you’re too busy “‘en- 
joying life’-—lounging, dancing, a game of golf, a bout at tennis, watching 
a baseball game. Remember that all “Athletic”? Underwear is not B.V.D. 
For your own welfare, fix the B. V.D. Red 
Woven Label in your mindand make thesales- 
man show it to you. That positively safe- 
guards you. On every B.V.D. Garment is 
sewed 
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MADE FOR THE 






BEST RETAIL TRADE 





(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
and Foreign Countries) 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 

B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A. 
4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


TheB.V. D. Company, 
NEW YORK. 
London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 
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vertible bonds, now largely changed over 
into stock, that fixed obligations and 
stock are now about equal, the railroad 
having emerged from an era of enormous 
expenditures with only its contingent 
charges largely increased. There is 
roughly $315,000,000 of bonds and 
$310,000,000 of stock, a ratio which 
spells Gibraltar-like strength for the 
bonds. Moreover the company has 
been able to carry on its business with- 
out issuing a whole mess of equipment 
bonds, which are usually safe enough 
themselves, but simply a drag upon 
other securities. 

In the West the Atchison is not unlike 
the Pennsylvania in the East. Dame 
Rumor has often attributed to Pennsyl- 
vania a desire to take over Atchison, but 
there seems little basis for the idea. 
There are two directors in common, 
Henry C. Frick and T. De Witt Cuyler, 
Mr. Frick being no doubt the largest in- 
dividual owner in both companies. But 
even if the Pennsylvania had any trans- 
continental ambitions it could hardly 
acquire the Atchison with its present large 
ownership in Southern Pacific, a com- 
peting road. Atchison stock is widely 
scattered. In 1913 there ‘were 36,341 
shareholders, with average holdings of 
83.9 shares. In 1906 there were only 
13,143 shareholders, In 1913, 15,046 
women owned stock. 

Atchison and Southern Pacific have 
naturally fought each other more or less, 
and some ten years ago E. H. Harriman 
and his associated high financiers, H. H. 
Rogers, Henry C. Frick, James Stillman, 
William Rockefeller and Jacob H. Schiff, | 
bought $40,000,000 of Atehison stock as | 
a club to discipline the Atchison manage- | 
ment. But the old disputes were long ago | 
settled, Harriman and Rogers are dead, | 
Frick is out of Union and Southern Pa- | 
cific, and Frick, Rockefeller and Stillman | 
are all more or less “‘retired.””. The Union 
Pacific no longer holds its $10,000,000 of 
Atchison preferred, and there is a scat- 
tering of ownership and independence of 
management and freedom from financial 
control about the company which is much 
like that of the Pennsylvania. 


(THE Dutch and English have long been 

large owners of both stocks and bonds. 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has, or had until recently, 10,000 shares 
of the preferred stock. Nearly all the 
larger fire insurance companies have good 
sized blocks of both common and pre- | 
ferred, and nearly all the large life in- 
surance companies own large blocks of 
bonds, especially the general mortgage 
4s. The New York, Equitable and Mu- 
tual companies alone have more than 
$25,000,000 of bonds ($12,000,000 of | 
them general 4s). The late D. O. 
Mills owned 6,310 shares of common 
stock. 

The general mortgage bonds, or their 
equivalent, have gone through two re- 
organizations and many panics without | 
harm. For all practical purposes they | 
are a first mortgage on 8,559 miles of road, 
are issued in $500 as well as $1000 de- 
nominations, and are free from the Fed- | 
eral Income Tax to the individual owner. | 
They are actively dealt in on the Stock | 
Exchange and run for eighty years more. 
There are $150,000,000 of these bonds out, 
and only about $12,000,000 more can be | 
issued under the mortgage. At current | 
prices they yield 4.20 per cent. on the | 
investment, and of course are everywhere | 
legal investments for savings banks and | 
trust funds. The adjustment 4s are like- 








wise obtainable in $500 pieces, are free | 


from Federal Income Tax, and yield 4.60 
per cent. on the purchase. They are the 
reorganized second mortgage bonds of 
the second Atchison, and the income 
bond of the original concern. But to- 
day they are safer than the first mortgage 
bonds of most corporations. In 1895 
the. surplus above all fixed charges was 
$1,452,446, in 1913 the surplus -above 
taxes and all fixed charges was more than 
$37,000,000. 

All the other bond issues, including the 
rapidly disappearing convertibles, and 
the preferred stock, are safe enough for 
all practical purposes. In 1913 nearly 
$16,000,000 remained after paying $5,- 
708,690, or 5 per cent. dividends upon the 
$114,173,730 of preferred stock. At this 
writing the preferred sells at 10134, which 
means a net return of 4.91 per cent. The 
stock has never sold above 106% and has 
sold as low as 96 in the years since 1907, 
but its obvious advantage over bonds is 
its freedom from local taxes in New 
York, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
some other states. 


At present the common stock sells at 

98, which yields 6.12 percent. Onthe 
surface the company does not seem able 
to conservatively pay this 6 per cent. on 
its $195,827,000 of common stock. But 
the financing of past years was done on 
such favorable terms that a higher rate is 
possible than would otherwise be the case. 


This year the stock has sold as low as 9014 
and -no higher than 1003¢.- In 1913, 
1912, 1911 and 1910 respectively the high 
prices were 1063¢, 11134, 116% and 12414 


- whereas the low prices were 9014, 103%, 


997, and 9034. It is clear from these 
figures that Atchison is well thought of. 
There may not be an enormous equity in 
the stock, but the comparative steadi- 
ness of its price shows confidence in the 
property. For one thing the road has 
been well maintained, and possibly there 
are equities in timber and oil lands not 
generally realized. 

Earnings for 1913-1914 will be several 
millions behind those of the year before, 
but good crops this summer will bring an 
increase next year. The stock may not 
sell up around 125 again, but it might 
have sold still higher in the past except 
for the weight of convertible bonds con- 
stantly enlarging the volume of stock. 
That factor, however, is now being felt 
less and less. But it is not primarily the 
stock of Atchison which is most attrac- 
tive. For reasons which have been ex- 
plained the company’s bonds are splen- 
didly safe, especially in view of their 
great buffer of stock, and are among the 
best of obtainable investments. 
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Light Bottle - - 
Weak Link 


No chain is stronger than its 
weakest link. No beer in a light 
bottle is any purer than that 


The light bottle is insufficient pro- 


Light starts decay even in pure 


Schlitz is made pure and the 
Brown Bottle keeps it pure. 
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Schlitz Brown Bottle 


See that Crown is branded “Schlitz”’ 


Order a Case Today 
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Cantilever ‘‘Comfort’’ Springs Eliminate 
Jolts and Hold the Car to the Road 
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$1075 


Famous Ward Leonard 
Starter and Lighter 


$90 net additional 
Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
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Multiple disc cork insert clutch. 
True ventilating, rain-vision 
wind-shield. 
Extra deep tilted cushions. 
Silk mohair one-man top. 
Option on two gearings. 
Flush-top upholstery. 
Gemmer steering gear. 
Stromberg carburetor. 
3'°/16" x 5" motor. 
Extra heavy frame. 
18" steering wheel. 
Full equipment. 


Pure European stream line body. 
Flush “U" doors. No moldings. 
Concealed hinges and latch 
handles. 
Full floating rear axle. 
Combination head lamps. 
Instrument board. 
Special crown fenders. 
Gasoline tank in cowl. 
Hyatt roller bearings. 
Honeycomb radiator. 
113" wheel base. 


Center control. 
























News price, new body, 
new chassis refinements, but 
retaining all the sturdiness, reliability, 
and special mechanical features that made 
the 1914 model a success the world over. 


The KING chassis has always been built to give many 
years of faithful, economical service. Now it comes with a 
body of a type pronounced by the majority of engineers to 
be the ultimate motor car design. In Model C you will be 
buying for a decade. 


All stock of the KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY is owned 
by the active executives of the Company. These stock- 
holders prefer solid, successful growth rather than large, 

immediate profits. To this end they insure careful, high 
grade manufacturing by including every employee in an 
annual distribution of profits. The KING was first to 
_ dothis. With this painstaking and responsible manu- 
facture, go materials of such high quality that 
only by cash buying and modest profits can 
such a price as $1075 be made possible. 








In Use the World Over 


KING MOTOR CARS are operating efficiently and economically in England, Germany, 
Australia, India, Switzerland, Guatemala, Philippine Islands, New Zealand, Chile, South 
Africa, Uruguay, Java, Martinique, Colombia, Sweden, Brazil, Ceylon and Denmark. 


Dealers Should Not Delay 


in arranging for territory yet unallotted. The KING’S 1914 success is about to be 
repeated manifold. A handsome, dependable, economical car of popular name and 
price, produced by a financially solid factory, and generously advertised, is a 
combination that will mean big 1915 profits. 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


1300-1324 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


New York Agency and Showroom, New York Service Department, 
Broadway at 52nd Street 244-252 West 54th Street 
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HUDSON Six-40 


F 1915 A 
or — SY 


The New 


In the HUDSON Six-40 for 1915 we 


present a new standard for quality cars. 
Go see how other cars measure up to it. 


Here are new attainments in lightness, in 
beauty, in utter refinement. Here are new com- 
forts, new conveniences. Here is new economy 
in operative cost. 


And _ here, above all, is a new quality 
price. Howard E. Coffin’s finest production—the 
finest model of his ideal Six—is sold for $1,550. 


It will force revision in the ideas of 
what high-grade cars should cost. 


Every detail of this car conforms with HUD- 
SON standards. And no man thinks those 


standards would be compromised for price. 


Our 48 engineers, including Mr. Coffin, have 
devoted four years to this model. They have 
given one year—the year just past—to nothing 
but final refinements. It is hardly probable that 
other men in other cars excel them. If not, 
our price is the proper cost today for motor 
car perfection. 


It will alter old-time ideas of what 
stanch cars need to weigh. 


Good engineers never sacrifice strength to 
lightness. “They use Aluminum in place of iron. 
They use drop forgings in place of castings. 
They use finer grades of steel. They employ 
better designing. One ex- 


i ee 


New Price 


~ $1550 


Cntenion 


In the HUDSON Six-40 we adapt from 
Europe a new-type small-bore motor. It im- 
mensely reduces operative cost. That motor in 
this light-weight car has increased miles-per-gal- 
lon about 30 per cent for cars of this capacity. 


It establishes a new ideal of a hand- 
some, distinguished and well-equipped 
car. 

The HUDSON Six-40 looks the jewel 
among cars. Its lines are artistic, its finish superb. 
Our whole engineering corps spent all last year 
on just the final touches. E-very detail shows a 
master hand. And, in some respects, no other 
car on the market is so perfectly equipped. 


How We Saved You $200 


The last HUDSON Six-40 sold for $1,750— 
a record for this-class car. The new model brings 
out 3] improvements—some costly, all important. 
Yet this year’s price is $200 less. 


That is due to the car’s popularity. Last 
season men over-bought our output by 3,000 
cars. For 1915 we have trebled our capacity, 
and the saving is deducted from our price. 


HUDSON cars are not built to a price. 
Could we build better in any respect we would 
do so. But we don’t quote an over-price just 
to prove class. 


Go measure up this model. We consider 
it America’s representative car — the model 
for coming types. And we 





ample in the HUDSON is 


our tubular propeller shaft. 


The new HUDSON Six- 
40 weighs 2,890 pounds. You 
used to expect at least 4,000 
pounds in a 7-passenger car. 
We have saved that difference 
—the weight of seven adults — 
by sheer good engineering. It 
means immense saving in fuel 
and tire cost., And the thou- 
sands of light cars we sent out 
last year proved the ample 
strength of every part. 


Invisible hinges. 


It fixes new economy 
standards. 





New Measures 
These are some of the new measures 
of an up-to-date car. 

Artistic streamline body. 
Disappearing tonneau seats. 


Gasoline tank in dash. 

Extra tires ahead of front door. 

Finest body finish. 

Hand-buffed leather upholstery. 

“One-Man” top with quick-adjust- 
ing curtains attached. 

Dimming searchlights. 

Simplified Delco starting, lighting 
and ignition system. 

Wires in metal conduits. 

Locked ignition and lights. 

Speedometer drive on transmission. 

Automatic spark advance. 

New-method carburetion. 

Trynk rack on back. 

Horn button in wheel. 


Weight, 2,890 pounds. 


are sure that most men will 
agree with us. 


Phaeton, seating up to 
7 passengers, $1,550 
f.o.b. Detroit. Standard 
Roadster, same price. 


New Hudson Six-54 


We build this same new 
model with a larger motor 
and a 135-inch wheelbase. It 
is a big, impressive and power- 


ful car, and the price is $2,350. 


Hudson dealers every- 
where now show these latest 
models. Our new catalog 
on request. 








HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7915 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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